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PREFACE. 


Peruars the reader will pardon a word 
of explanation as to the origin and objects 
of this Guide. 

Having passed through an Army riding 
school, and been afterwards employed for 
three years in superintending the military 
equitation of Students preparing for the 
Army, I naturally felt interested on hearing 
that Mr. Savigear, the well-known Instruc- 
tor from Sandhurst, had opened a riding 
school at Earl’s Court. Having further 
ascertained that Army Tutors in the 
neighbourhood regarded Mr. Savigear's 
establishment as a boon to the candidates 
under their care, I became a_ frequent 
visitor at the School. 

During my visits I have been impressed 
with the excellence of Mr. Savigear’s 
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methods and with the rapid progress made 
by his pupils. This result is doubtless 
due in part to his exceptional experience 
as an Instructor for a period of nearly forty 
years, first in the Royal Horse Artillery, 
next in the 17th Lancers, and afterwards 
at the Royal Military College. The fact 
should also be mentioned that he was the 
first promoter of the Islington Tournament 
and assisted at its earliest meetings. 

Mr. Savigear’s patience and kindness in 
dealing both with men and horses are 
notable features of his system and have 
certainly contributed to his success, while 
the information which he is.able to com- 
municate on everything connected with 
riding makes him a _ very interesting 
mentor. 

Such are some of the considerations 
which induced me to suggest the prepara- 
tion of a manual embracing, in small 
compass, the practical course of instruction 
pursued at the Earl's Court School, and 
giving details that might be helpful to all 
in the riding and general management of 
the horse. 
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It is hoped that officers and candidates 
who have ,passed through a course of 
instruction and wish to keep up their 
riding, will find the book useful as a guide, 
that it will help them to direct soldiers 
and grooms, and diminish the number of 
cruel and expensive mistakes constantly 
occurring in connection with the horse’s 
treatment. 

J. GRAHAM. 
March, 1899. 
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HORSEMANSHIP & HORSE TRAINING 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is assumed that the Army system 
of equitation, when well and _ patiently 
expounded, is the best foundation for horse- 
manship, whether military or civil. In 
fact, “The Book of Aids” may be regarded 
as an unrivalled guide to the acquisition 
of good hands and seat. It is therefore 
reproduced here with sufficient fulness for 
the instruction of officers, who, if they learn 
the following lessons satisfactorily, may 
rest assured that no one will challenge 
their proficiency as horsemen. Non-military 
pupils, by going through the same course, 
will attain a firmness of seat and a light- 
ness of hand, which nothing else can give 
them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a hunting 
seat, as 1t 1s called, is essentially different | 
froma military seat. Both are exactly in 
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the same place, namely, on the part of the 
horse’s back where there is least motion, 
and where nature intends the weight to be 
carried. The positions of the riders’ hands 
and feet are different in their respective 
cases, as will be hereafter explained, but 
for purposes of instruction the actual seats 
are identical. It is therefore very strongly 
held that, for whatever kind of riding a 
pupil may be preparing, his best and surest 
course is to pass carefully through the 
regulation exercises, and thus lay what 
has already been described as the best 
foundation. 

Ladies too, should be taught these 
exercises, for no other system will give 
them the same mastery over their horses, 
or the same gracefulness and safety on 
horseback. If a lady be sent out to ride 
without having been perfectly instructed 
in the use of the aids, and without the 
practice which cannot well be obtained 
except in a good riding school, she is 
placed in a position of danger, and the risk 
is still greater if there be any uncertainty 
about the traiming of her horse. The 
advice given on the training of horses, 
‘ driving, stables, and other matters, is 
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based on experience, and will be found 
trustworthy. It is intended to furnish 
those who have finished a course of 
riding, with facts and ideas which will be 
useful to them as owners of horses, for it is 
not enough to learn the mechanical business 
of sitting on and directing a horse; the 
horseman should sympathize with his four- 
footed servant, and should be acquainted 
with the best modes of treating him. He 
should also have some knowledge of horse- 
breakine, and insist, whenever he has the 
authority to do so, on its being carried out 
in a kind and reasonable way. 


RIDING SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


TE 


It is not to be expected that anyone 
can ride well without having been syste- 
matically taught, and without having re- 
mained long enough under instruction to 
become thoroughly familiar with the system 
followed. In this country the army system 
may be considered. the best for all practical 
purposes, and, as already stated, it has 
been made the basis of the school instruc- 
tions in this manual, subject to modification 
when necessary. 

Some people on the continent still culti- 
vate the ancient and elaborate horseman- 
ship, once so much admired as the result of 
the highest training in horse and man, but 
generally deemed by our countrymen to be 
too theatrical and ornate. Movements 
hke the piaffe and croupade have been 
relegated to the arena, and the tendency 
now is to make our riding exercises more 
simple and practical. Even in our army 
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riding-schoals the drill has recently been 
sumplified, not that higher training is use- 
iess, but that it takes up so much time for 
which it offers no sufficient advantages. 
A few hunting men affect to despise school 
riding altogether, but this is going to an 
extreme, and can only be taken as an 
evidence of ignorance. 

Between the paffe and croupade idea 
and that of the cross-country rider who is 
ignorant of aids, a safe and sure place is 
claimed for the present system. It certainly 
supplies instruction preparatory alike to 
military, cross-country, and Park riding. 
Very little explanation is required to show 
that the difference between them is non- 
essential,’ while in all the main points the 
similarity is absolute. A hunting man 
makes himself comfortable by pushing’ his 
feet home in his stirrups, he can use both 
hands on his reins, he does not usually 
carry himself very erect, and he lets his 
horse extend himself and walk with his 
head low. This is all quite consistent with 
what the horse and his rider have to do. 
The soldier, on the other hand, can use 
only one hand for his reins, and must keep 
his horse collecteti, so as promptly to 
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change his direction ; he must hold his own 
body and head erect, not only for the sake 
of perfect balance, but in order to use his 
weapons effectively. This is also reason- 
able and necessary. But in both cases, 
and in that of the Park rider, which is 
their connecting link, the man is, or ought 
to be, placed on the same part of the 
horse’s back, and should prodice the same 
effects on the horse’s mouth. In all eases 
he ought to have begun by acquiring 
balance, in order to obviate hanging on 
his horse’s mouth, and likewise in all cases, 
he ought to know the application of the 
leg which saves and assists the horse, and 
causes him to move in a desired direction 
when no other means are effectual. 

Now, it is quite evident, and is often 
remarked by those who know what horse- 
manship is, that the riding in the Park is 
not what it ought to be in the capital of a 
country professing the greatest horse- 
knowledge, and possessing the best horses 
in the world. Riding-masters, so-called, 
are often to be seen there with their 
pupils, but they generally give an ex- 
hibition of “how not to do it,” allowing 
their charges to pound along anyhow, and 
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to display, without correction, nearly every 
fault of which a person on horseback can be 
guilty. Of course it is better to correct 
mistakes in private than in public, but it 
seems unusual to do so at all. Those who 
will take the trouble to inquire will find 
that in the majority of civilian riding 
schools the pupils practise riding, it is true, 
but receive little or no instruction. 

It has repeatedly been suggested, and 
not without good reason, that riding- 
masters should be subjected to an examina- 
tion before being permitted to practise 
their calling. Life and limb may be 
‘sacrificed in consequence of employing an 
inefficient riding-master, but the worst of 
the -class is preferable to a coachman or 
groom. Servants such as these, however 
good and honest, are, in nearly every 
instance, utterly incapable of teaching. 

Even if they are themselves able to ride, 
which is very seldom the case, owing to 
their heavy hands, they do so less as 
reasoning beings than from a kind of 
instinct or habit; they have no power of 
imparting knowledge, and are immediately 
out of their depth when confronted with a 


* why and wherefore,” 
Cc 
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It certainly is desirable that an exercise 
so healthful and agreeable as riding, should 
be learned in the best possible way, not 
only for the sake of the rider, but also on 
account of the horse. The comfort of both 
is promoted by the lightness of the rider’s 
hand and the proper position of his body 
and legs. If the horse could only speak he 
would remonstrate against the cruel manner 
in which his mouth is hurt by the bit, 
when badly taught men haul heavily or 
onesidedly at the reins. He would likewise 
complain of the heavy heels that kick his 
sides, and of the uncouth means employed 
to start or stop him. These and similar 
matters should be thought of by all riders, 
and even if they consider themselves 
tolerably experienced, they would probably 
derive advantage from undergoing a short 
course of instruction periodically, as is the 
case with officers and men of the mounted 
services. 

Anyone who intends to ride a young 
horse, or to follow hounds for the first time 
in a season, should make sure that his grip 
is of sufficient strength. This is a point to 
which but little attention is paid, but it is 
of the greatest moment. Men who are 
constantly riding and who are in robust 
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health, need not trouble themselves much 
about it. They know that, when necessary, 
they can take a good firm grip with their 
knees, but there are many who have no 
such certainty. The grip of the knees 1s 
required when jumping, or when the horse 
makes a sudden movement ; it should not 
be constantly applied, for then the muscles 
would soon become useless from fatigue, 
but the rider should always be ready to 
apply it on the slightest warning. The 
power to grip can only be acquired by 
practice, and until that power is possessed 
there should be the greatest caution as to 
where one rides, and as to the kind of 
animal ridden. It may be incidently men- 
tioned that an apparatus called “‘Savigear’s 
Riding Grip Test,” indicates the amount 
of pressure, in pounds, that a horseman can 
exert on the saddle with his knees, and 
that to ride safely he should be able to 
grip from seventy to a hundred pounds. 

The following quotations from “The 
Book of Aids,” are made verbatem in order 
that they may be thoroughly relied on by 
military riders. The comments deemed 
necessary for the purposes of this Guide 
are inserted in brackets. 
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MILITARY EQUITATION. 


_—_ 


Military Equitation consists in the 
skilful and ready application of the Aids, 
by which the rider guides and controls the 
Horse in all his paces; and in a settled 
balance of the body, which enables him to 
preserve a firm seat -in every variety of 
movement. 

The Aids in Horsemanship are—the 
motions and proper application of the 
bridle hand and legs, to direct and deter- 
mine the turnings and paces of the Horse. 

This Science is indispensably requisite 
for the Military Horseman, in order that, 
being able to govern his horse by the aid 
of his legs and bridle hand, he may have 
the right hand at full liberty for the use of 
his weapons, and be capable on all occasions, 
whether acting singly or in a squadron, of 
performing with ease his various duties. 

The system of Equitation laid down in 
the following pages is calculated to ensure 
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these advantages—the rider, by the con- 
stant attention which is called forth in the 
practice of these lessons, will acquire 
intelligence and confidence ; and the horse, 
being accustomed to yield to the impulse 
he receives from the rider, will be rendered 
supple, active and obedient. 


SADDLING. 


The saddle should be placed in the 
middle of the horse’s back ; the front of it 
about the breadth of the hand behind the 
play of the shoulder. 

The numnah should be raised well into 
the fork over the withers by putting the 
arm under it. 

The girth should admit a finger between 
it and the horse’s belly. In saddling a 
horse, thegirth must be tightened gradually, 
and not with violence. It is recommended 
that the girths of all except young and 
growing horses should be fitted so as to be 
worn at home in the second or third hole 
from the free end of the girth strap. 

The surcingle should lie flat over, and 
not tighter than the girth. 

The breastplate should be so fitted that 
the upper edge of the rosette or leather is 
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the breadth of three fingers above the 
sharp breast-bone. It should admit the 
breadth of the hand between it and the 
flat of the shoulder, and also between the 
martingale (when used) and the horse’s 
chest. 

The carbine-bucket should hang perpen- 
dicularly ; the butt-plate of the carbine 
should be as nearly as possible the breadth 
of four fingers below the elbow. | 

The blanket is folded lengthways in 
three equal folds, one end is then turned 
over 24 inches, the other is turned into the 
pocket formed by the folds, the blanket, 
thus folded, is placed on the horse’s back 
with the thick part near the withers. Size 
when folded 2’ 2” x 1’ 8” when unfolded 
5° 5" xX 4’ 8", The folding of the blanket 
may be modified to suit horses of peculiar 
conformation. 


BRIDLING. 


The bridoon should touch the corners of 
the mouth, but should hang low enough 
not to wrinkle them. 

The bit should be placed in the mouth 
so that the mouthpiece is one inch above 
the lower tusk of a horse, and two inches 
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above the corner tooth of a mare. This 
can only be laid down as a general rule, 
however, as so much depends on the shape 
and sensitiveness of the horse’s mouth, and 
on his temper. 

The curb should be laid flat and smooth 
under the jaw, and should admit two 
fingers easily between it and the jawbone. 

The headstall should be parallel to and 
behind the cheekbone. 

The noseband should be the breadth of 
two fingers below the cheekbone, and 
should admit two fingers between it and 
the nose. 

The throat lash should admit two fingers 
between it and the horse’s jaw. 

The bridoon rein should be of such a 
length that, when held by the middle, in 
the full of the left hand, with a hght 
feeling of the horse’s mouth, it will touch 
the rider’s waist. 


Leading and standing to the horse. 

The man standing on the near side of the 
horse, the bridoon reins are to be taken 
over the head, held with the right hand, 
the forefinger between them, near the rings 
of the bridoon; the right arm bent, the 
hand as high as the shoulder; the end of 
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the reins in the left hand, which hangs 
down without constraint behind the thigh. 

When leading through a doorway, the 
man, still holding the end of the bridoon 
reins in the left hand, places himself in 
front of his horse, and taking one rein in 
each hand, close to the rings of the bridoon, 
steps backwards, taking care that the 
horse’s hips clear the posts of the door. 
When the horse is through he places him- 
self on the near side, as before. 

In passing an officer the soldier should 
look towards him without changing his 
position, and filing past an officer for inspec- 
tion the man should lead on the same flank 
as that on which the officer is standing. 


“In Front of your Horses.” 

Each man will take a full pace forward 
with the right foot, turning to the right- 
about on the ball of it, and take the bridoon 
reins in each hand near the rings, still 
holding the end of them in the left hand, 
raising the horse’s head to the height of 
his own breast and six inches from it, and 
making the horse stand even; hands and 
elbows as high as the shoulders. (In this 
position a man shows a horse to an officer 


when halted.) 
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“Eyes Right (or left) Dress.” 
When fronting the horses, the men will 
dress to the same flank as when mounted. 


‘ Off side, stand to your Horses.” 

Each man will take a full pace forward 
with the left foot to the horse’s off side, 
turning right about on the ball of it, and. 
coming to “Attention,” the left hand 
holding the reins near the rings, the fore- 
finger between them, and the right hand 
taking hold of the end of the reins and 
hanging down behind the thigh. 


“Tn Front of your Horses.” 

Each man will take a full pace forward 
with the left foot, turn left about on it, 
and resume the position before described, 
the left hand taking the end of the reins. 


“Stand to your Horses.” 

Each man will take a full step forward 
with the right foot to the horse’s near side, 
and turn left-about on the ball of it, coming 
to “ Attention.” 


“Tn Front of your Horses,” 
As before described. 
“Single file right,” “ Quick March.” 


Each man will turn to his left and move 
off in succession, dropping his left hand, 
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which holds the ends of the reins, to the 
side, and holding the reins with the right 
hand as before directed, a horse’s length 
distance being preserved from nose to 
croup. 

(For “Single file left” the instruction is 
similar, the words “right” and “left” 
being substituted for each other.) 

The recruits will next be instructed in 
the preceding positions and movements 
when the reins are put over the horses’ 
heads and hanging on their necks. 


“Stand at Ease.” 

Each man will draw back the right foot, 
as in foot drill, but the right hand will 
slide down the bridoon rein to the full 
extent of the arm, the rein being retained 
in the hand, and the left hand will hang 
down behind the thigh. 


« Attention.” 

As before directed, but holding the left 
rein near the ring, the right hand raised as 
high as the man’s shoulder, the left hand 
hanging down straight by the thigh. 


“In Front of your Horses, &c.” 
As before directed, except that in all 
cases only one rein is held in each hand. 
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[It is held to be, as a rule, better for 
beginners that their first lessons should be 
given on saddles with stirrups. By this 
means they gain confidence, and the muscles 
of their legs become stronger. They are 
also able to assume a more correct position 
on horseback. But after eight or ten 
lessons of this kind, most of them may be 
fit to ride without stirrups. It has almost 
invariably been observed that when young 
men commence on a numnah they cling by 
the lower part of the leg, or by the heel, 
while if riding ona saddle without stirrups, 
they take the additional precaution of 
holding on by the saddle, or by a friendly 
wallet, when their instructor is not supposed 
to be looking. The consequence is that 
bad habits are formed, which cannot easily 
be given up. This is especially notice- 
able with regard to the use of the lower 
part of the leg in holding on, which is a 
habit acquired in riding without stirrups 
before being prepared for it. The rider will, 
therefore, at this stage be taught to mount 
and dismount with stirrups, and will be 
placed in the proper position with stirrups 
(see page 53). When pupils have become 
tolerably confirmed in that position, and 
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when they show some confidence, and 
strength of seat, they should be required 
to ride without stirrups. The latter exer- 
cise 1s absolutely necessary if an indepen- 
dent seat is to be acquired. Riding 
without stirrups, if persevered in, secures 
the rider's balance, and so does away with 
the need, that many riders feel, of hanging 
on by the bridle], 


RIDING WITHOUT SADDLES. 


Mounting and Dismounting with Numnahs. 

The recruits will then be practised in 
mounting and dismounting. The reins 
having been put over the horse’s head, and 
hanging evenly on his neck, the word will 
be given. 


‘“ Prepare to Mount.” 

On this caution, each man will turn to 
the right, step six inches to the right, and 
close the left heel. 

He will hold the reins equally divided 
in the full of the left hand, which will be 
placed on the horse’s withers. The night 
arm will be laid on the horse’s loins, the 
forearm being well to the off side, and the 
fingers of the right hand closed. 
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* Mount.” 

By bending both knees, making a spring 
from the insteps, and assisting himself by 
straightening his arms, the man will raise 
himself as much as possible over his horse, 
and then pass his right leg over the horse 
and drop into his seat in the centre of the 
horse’s back. In doing this he must be 
careful not to cling to the numnah, which 
would otherwise become displaced. He 
may hold the horse’s withers with his left 
hand, but the fingers of the right hand 
must be kept closed, and the right arm 
only used by pressing the forearm against 
the off side of the horse. 


« Prepare to Dismount.”’ 

On this caution, each man will place 
both his hands on his horse’s withers, and 
raise himself from the horse’s back by 
straightening his arms. 


“ Dismount.” 

He will bring his right leg clear over his 
horse’s quarters and alight on the ground, 
throwing his weight on his toes. He will 
then step six inches to his left, close his 
right heel and turn to the left, laying hold 
of the bridoon rein. 
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Mounting and dismounting should also 
be practised on the off side. 

As soon as the recruits are perfect in the 
detailed motions of mounting and dis- 
mounting, they must be practised in 
mounting and dismounting without paus- 
ing between the several motions. 


Position with Numnahs. 

The recruits being mounted will now be 
placed in the proper mounted position. 

Each man should have his body balanced 
in the middle of the horse’s back, head 
erect and square to the front, shoulders 
well thrown back, chest advanced, small of 
the back slightly bent forward, upper part 
of the arms hanging straight down from 
the shoulder, elbows bent and lightly closed 
to the hips, little fingers on a_ level 
with the elbows, wrists rounded, knuckles 
to the front, and thumbs pointing across 
the body. Each hand should hold a rein 
between the third and fourth finger, the 
end being thrown over the forefinger and 
the thumb closed upon it; when the horse 
is In motion the hands should be about 
three inches from the body, and from four 
to six inches apart, but when sitting at 
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ease they should be close together and 
rest on the horse’s withers, right hand over 
the left. The thigh should be stretched 
down from the hip, the flat of the thigh 
close to the horse’s side, the knees a little 
bent, and the legs hanging down from the 
knee and near the horse’s sides. The heels 
should be well stretched down, and the toes 
raised from the insteps, and as near the 
horse’s sides as the heels. A plummet line 
from the front point of the shoulder should 
fall one inch behind the heels. 

While following these instructions, the 
man must, however, sit easily on his horse, 
without having his muscles unnaturally 
braced, and without stiffness. In order to 
get his toes and heels into a proper position, 
he should be taught to turn the flat part of 
the thigh from the hip towards the horse’s 
side, and not merely to twist the foot 
inwards from the ankle or knee. | 

This is the position halted, or at the 
walk; at the trot the body must be in- 
clined a little backward, the whole -figure 
pliant, and accompaning the movements of 
the horse. The elbows and lower limbs 
must be kept steady. 
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DRESSING AT THE HALT. 


The recruits will next be instructed in 
taking up the proper dressing when 
mounted. | 


““ Kyes Right (or Left) Dress.” 

The whole of the squad will take up the 
dressing by the flank named. The flank 
man and the man next to him will place 
themselves with their horses square across 
the school with one horse’s length interval 
between them, and with their hind feet 
three yards from the side of the school. The 
remainder aligning themselves on them and 
keeping the same interval from man to man. 

Each man will have his body quite 
square to the front, his head well up and 
just turned enough to allow a glance of the 
eye towards the dressing point, so as to be 
able to see the surface of the face of the 
next man but one. 

A correct position must be retained 
while dressing, whether halted or moving, 
and no attempt must be made to get the 
dressing by leaning forward or backward. 


“ Kyes Front.” 
Each man will turn his head and look 
straight to his front. 
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EXTENSION AND BALANCE MOTIONS AT THE 
EAGT 


[The Extension and Balance motions are 
excellent, but should first be done on foot. 
All pupils are recommended to get them- 
selves into a state of modified athletic 
training before commencing a course of 
riding. If they do so, they will learn more 
quickly, and suffer less from muscular 
strain. The regulation physical drill, or 
simple dumb-bells, will help towards this 
end. The prescribed motions on horseback 
are beneficial to all horsemen, whatever 
may be their particular style of riding. | 


In order to give the recruits ease and 
confidence while sitting on horseback, to 
teach them to preserve their balance under 
all circumstances, they will then be prac- 
tised in the following extension and balance 
motions :— 


“Prepare for Extension and Balance 

Motions.” 

On this caution each man will drop his 
reins on his horse’s neck, and let his arms. 
fall behind his thighs, hanging easily from 
his shoulders, with the palms of the hands: 
to the front. | 


D, 
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Caution,—“ First Practice.” 


“One.” 

On the word “ One,” bring the hands, 
at the full extent of the arms, to the front, 
close to the body, knuckles downwards, till 
the fingers meet at the points; then raise 
them in a circular direction over the head, 
the ends of the fingers still touching and 
pointing downwards so as to touch the 
forage cap, thumbs pointing to the rear, 
elbows pressed back, shoulders kept down. 


“Two.” 

On the word “ Two,” throw the hands 
up, extending the arms smartly upwards, 
palms of the hands inwards ; then force 
them obliquely back, and gradually let 
them fall to the position of “ Attention,” 
elevating the neck and chest as much as 
possible. 


Uhre. 

On the word “ Three,” raise the arms 
outwards from the sides “without bending 
the elbow, pressing the shoulders back, 
until the hands meet above the head, palms 


to the front, fingers : 
thumbs locked, left thu 
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Ber our.- 

On the word “ Four,” bend over until 
the hands touch the feet, keeping the arms 
and knees straight; after a shght pause, 
raise the body gradually, bring the arms to 
sides, and resume the position of “ Atten- 
tions 


N.B.—The foregoing motions are to be 
done slowly so that the muscles may be 
exerted throughout. 


Caution,—‘‘ Second Practice.” 
#6 One.” 

On the word ‘ One,” raise the hands in 
front of the body, at the full extent of the 
arms, and in line with the mouth, palms 
meeting but without noise, thumbs close to 
the forefingers. 


Sel wo.”’ 

On the word “ Two,” separate the hands 
smartly, throwing them well back, slanting 
downwards ; at the same time raise the body 
on the fore part of the feet. 


BIC. cess ve lwo, . 
On the word “ One,” bring the arms for- 


ward to the position above described and 
.SO On. 
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On the word “ Three,” smartly resume 
the position of “ Attention.” 

In this practice, the second motion may 
be continued without repeating the words 
“One,” “Two,” by giving the order “ Con- 
tinue the Motions”; the squad will then 
take the time from the right hand man ; 
on the word “Steady,” the men will remain 
at the second position, and on the word 


“Three,” they will resume the position of 
‘« Attention.” 


Caution,—“ Third Practice.” 
The squad will make a second half turn 


to the right before commencing the third 
practice. 


* One 

On the word “ One,” raise the hands with 
the fists clenched, in front of the body, at: 
the full extent of the arms, and in line 
with the mouth, thumbs upwards, fingers. 
touching. 


“Two.” 
On the word “ Two,” separate the hands. 
smartly, throwing the arms back in line. 


with the shoulders, back of the hand down-. 
wards. | 


aH) 
Jr hrec. 


On the word “ Three,” swing the arms 
round as quickly as possible from front to 
rear. 


““ Steady.” 

On the word “Steady,” resume the second 
position. © 
four.’ 

On the word “ Four,” let the arms fall 
smartly to the position of “ Attention.” 


Caution,—‘“‘ Fourth Practice.” 
“One.” 
On the word “ One,’ lean back until 
the head touches the horse’s quarter, but 
moving the legs as little as possible. 


Sebo. 
On the word ‘‘ Two,” resume the original 
position. 
Caution,—‘“ Fifth Practice.” 
Ore, 


On the word “One,” lean down to the 
left side and touch the left foot with the 
left hand, without, however, drawing up 
the foot to meet the hand. 


‘< Two.” 
On the word “ Two,” resume the original 
position. 
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The same practice should also be done 
to the right. 


Caution,—‘“‘ Sixth Practice.” 
anes. 

On the word “ One,” pass the right leg 
over the horse’s head, and turning in the 
seat, sit facing to the proper left, keeping 
the body upright and the hands resting on. 
the knees. 


ee WOre 

On the word “Two,” pass the left leg 
over the horse’s quarter, and, turning in 
the seat, sit facing to the rear, assuming 
as much as possible the proper mounted 
position, the arms hanging behind the 
thighs. 


*“‘ Three.” 

On the word “ Three,” pass the right leg 
over the horse’s quarter, and turning in the 
seat, sit facing to the proper right, the body 
upright, and the hands resting on the 
knees 
** Four.” 

On the word “ Four,” pass the left leg 
over the horse’s head, and, turning in the 
seat, resume the proper mounted position. 
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Each of the above motions may be per- 
formed by command of the instructor with- 
out repeating the words, ‘‘One,” “ Two,” &e. 


SIMPLE AIDS FOR MOVING OFF AT THE WALE, 
HALTING, REINING BACK, AND TURNING. 


“ Walk, March.” 

Each man will relax the feeling of the 
bridoon in his horse’s mouth, by turnmg 
the little fingers of both hands towards the 
head of the horse ; and will press both legs 
to the horse’s sides. When the horse is in 
motion the hands should resume their posi- 
tion. The rate of the walk is four miles 
an hour. 


Pattalt.” 

Each man will feel both reins steadily by 
bringing his little finges towards his breast, 
turning the nails upwards, and close both 
his legs for a moment, to keep the horse up 
to the hand. The feeling of the reins should 
be relaxed as soon as the horse is halted. 

* Rein Back, March.” 

Each man will feel both reins lightly, by 
turning the little fingers towards the breast, 
and will press both legs to the horse’s sides 
to raise his forehand and keep his haunches 
under him; the rider must not have a dead 
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pull on the horse’s mouth, but should ease 
the reins after every step, and feel them 
again, 

Halts. 

Each man will ease both reins and feel 
them again, closing both legs for a moment 
to keep the horse up to the hand; the 
hands to be eased as soon as halted. 


“ Walk, March.” 
As before directed. 


“ Right (or Left) Turn.” 

The turn is made by a double feeling of 
the inward rein, the outward retaining a 
steady feeling, and the horse being kept up 
to the hand by a pressure of both legs, the 
outward leg the stronger. 


[It often happens in “ Right (or Left) 
Turn” that the inward leg is put on more 
strongly than the outward, and a jerk is 
given to the inward rein. The haunches of 
the horse are thus thrown out, instead of 
his hind feet being allowed to follow in the 
track of the fore. These points should 
receive special attention. | 


“Right (or Left) About.” 
The aids for the turn about are ag 
follows :—A double feeling of the inward 
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rein and a stronger pressure of the inward 
leg, supported by the outward leg and rein, 
the horse turning on his centre, fore and 
hind feet describing a circle. 


Walking and Trotting in the School or 

Manége. 

The squad being now formed in line 
down the middle of the school, with a 
horse’s length interval between the files, 
the instructor will proceed to move the 
squad across the school by the command, 


“ Walk, March.” 

Correct dressing 1s to be kept by keep- 
ing the pace with an occasional glance of 
the eye. No turning of the head is to be 
permitted. 

While moving in file round the school, 
the squad will be numbered off from the 
front as follows :— 


“* Rrom the Front, Number.” 

The leading file tells off “ One,” the next 
“Two,” and so on; each man turning his 
head to the inward hand while doing so, 
and at once turning his head again to the 
front. 


eerrot. 
Each man will ease his reins and press 
both legs to the horse, according to the 
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horse’s temper ; when the horse is at the 
trot he should feel both reins, to raise the 
horse’s forehand and keep his haunches 
under him. 


“Walk.” 

By a steady feeling of both reins, each 
man will bring his horse to a walk. Both 
legs must, however, be pressed to the 
horse's sides to prevent him from altogether 
halting. 


et alte 
As before directed. 


EXTENSION AND BALANCE MOTIONS WHILE 
MOVING. 


As soon as the recruits have learned the 
proper method of moving their horses off at 
the walk and trot, and of bringing them 
again to the halt, the instructor will cause: 
them to go round the school at the walk 
and trot without using their reins, folding 
their arms in front or behind their backs, 
or letting them hang straight from the 
shoulder, the reins being dropped on the 
horse’s withers, and to do the extension and. 
balance motions while their horses are in 
motion. 


4] 


In order that the squad may be led at a 
steady and even pace, the instructor will 
name the men who are to ride without 
their reins at any particular time, taking 
care that the leading file is always riding 
with his reins. 

Thus, the order will be given, “ Nos. 2, 
3, 4, &e.” (or any other named men) “ Drop 
your reins,” “Arms hanging abaya Cle: 
front (or behind your backs) fold your 
arms.” 

These men will then ride round the 
the school, or perform such extension and 
balance motions as may be directed, and, 
when the instructor thinks fit, will receive 
the command, “ Take your reins.” 

The leading file will afterwards be 
changed, and the process will be repeated 
until the whole squad has been exercised. 

In performing some of the extension 
motions (such as those which involve 
extending the arms to the right and left) 
while the squad is in motion, it will be 
necessary to make the squad file down the 
centre to give the necessary space. The 
leading file will lead down the centre 
of the school, and it will be found that 
the horses of the remainder will in most 
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instances follow without the guidance 
of the reins, if the recruits are mounted 
upon thoroughly broken horses. 

If any horse should break away from the 
others, or get so close to the horse in front 
as to be in danger of touching him, his 
rider must take up his reins to restore him 
to his place, and again drop them. 

The instruction of recruits as above laid 
down, to be practised on horses with 
numnahs and bridoons, can only be carried 
out when a riding school or enclosed manége 
is available. When this is not the case, 
the preparatory instruction will commence 
at the beginning of the following section. 
It is of the utmost importance, however, 
that, whenever practicable, the instruction 
in the foregoing sections shall be thorough- 
ly carried out. 


MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING WITHOUT 
STIRRUPS. 
‘* Reins over.” 

The bit reins are passed over and in 
front of the bridoon, the bridoon reins are 
then passed over the horse’s head, and the 
end of them brought over the left bit rein. 
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The recruits will lead their horses into 
the school, and will be formed up for 
instruction. 


‘< Reins over.” 

The end of the bridoon reins is passed 
over the left bit rein and brought up over 
the horse’s head. 

They will then be instructed in mounting 
and dismounting without stirrups. 


“ Without Stirrups—Prepare to Mount.” 

As with numnahs, but left hand will be 
placed on the front of the saddle, the right 
hand being on the back of the saddle. 


‘¢ Mount.” 
As with numnahs. 


“Without Stirrups—Prepare to Dismount.” 

Each man will place both his hands, 
holding the reins, on the front of the 
saddle, with the fingers extended. 


‘ Dismount.” 
As with numnahs. 


As soon as the recruits are perfect in the 
detailed motions of mounting and dis- 
mounting, they must be practised in mount- 
ing and dismounting without pausing 
between the several motions. 
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The recruits being mounted, and having 
been taught to cross the stirrups, will be 
taught to assume the proper mounted 
position in the saddle. 


“* Cross Stirrups.” 

Kach man will pass the off stirrup over 
the horse’s neck, and then pass the near 
one over the off. 


SALUTE WHEN MOUNTED. 


When a dragoon, riding on the bit or on 
all four reins (but without arms), passes an 
officer, he should ride at Attention, casting 
his eyes towards him. If riding on the 
bridoon only, he will also raise the outward 
hand until the little finger is in line with 
the thumb of the inward hand. 

A lancer, if his lance is at the Sling or 
Trail when he passes an officer, should 
bring his lance to the Carry, casting his 
eyes towards him. 

A dragoon with a carbine, if he passes an 
officer, Svat bring his carbine to the 
Carry, casting his eyes towards him. 

A dragoon with a sword drawn, if he 
passes an officer, should bring his sword to 
the Carry, casting his eyes towards him. 
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Position of Bridle Hand with the Bit. 

The upper arm hanging straight down 
from the shoulder, the left elbow lightly 
touching the hip; the lower arm square to 
the upper ; the hand opposite the centre of 
the body and three inches from it, the back 
of the hand to the front, wrist rounded 
outwards, thumb pointing across the body, 
little finger on a level with the elbow ; the 
top of the thumb firmly closed on the bit 
reins, which are divided by the little finger ; 
the bridoon reins, when working with the 
bit, to be held in the full of the bridle hand 
and apart from the bit reins, hanging over 
the forefinger. 

The bridle hand will, at the halt, always 
rest on the cape, cloak, or front of the 
saddle, and when sitting at ease the grasp 
of the fingers should be relaxed to allow 
more liberty to the horse’s head. 


The little finger of the bridle hand has 
four lines of action, viz. :— 

Towards the breast, towards the right 
shoulder, towards the left shoulder, and 
towards the horse’s head. These motions 
should be made from the wrist, the arm 
being kept perfectly steady. 


¢ hy 
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Halting. 

In Halting, the little finger is turned 
upwards, towards the breast, and resumes 
its position as soon as the horse has halted. 


Reining Back. 
In Reining Back, these motions are 
repeated alternately at every step. | 


Turning to the Right and Right-about. 

In Turning to the Right and Right- 
about, the little finger is turned, and the 
hand a little raised, towards the right 
shoulder. 


Right Shoulder in. 

In Right Shoulder in, on turning from 
the boards, the little finger is turned 
towards the right shoulder; when in 
Shoulder in, the little finger should work 
partly upwards, towards the breast, and 
partly towards the left shoulder, to keep 
the horse’s shoulders leading. 


Right Pass. 

In Right Pass, the little finger is turned 
towards the right shoulder ; if the forehand 
is too much advanced, the little finger is 
turned towards the body to check it. 


AT 


Half Passage. 
In Half Passage, the little finger is; not 
so much turned to the t shoulder. 


Working to the Left. 
In Working to the Left, the same move- 
ments are made towards the left shoulder. 


Moving Forward. 

In Moving Forward, the little finger 1s 
turned towards the horse’s head, to ease 
the reins for a moment. 


“Take up your Bridoon Reins.” 

On the command “ Take up your Bridoon 
Reins,” when riding on the bit, the left 
bridoon rein is drawn through the left hand 
and placed over the bit reins, the left thumb 
being closed firmly on the bit reins and left 
bridoon rein ; the right bridoon rein is then 
held in the right hand, as when riding on 
the bridoon. 


“ Bit Reins.” 

On the command “Bit Reins,” when 
riding on all four reins the right hand 
drops the right bridoon rein, takes hold of 
the left bridoon rein close to the left hand, 
and draws the rein through the left hand 
until the centre of the bridoon rein is in 
the full of the left hand; the left thumb 
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then closes firmly on the bit reins, the 
bridoon rein being in front of the bit reins, 
over the forefinger, and the right hand 
assumes its proper position behind the 
thigh. 

When it is necessary to ride on all four 
reins, with sword drawn or lance at the 
Carry, the left bridoon rein is drawn 
through the left hand as before, the right 
bridoon rein is then placed across the left 
hand the reverse way of the left bridoon 
rein, and the left thumb closes firmly on all 
four reins. 

Bridoon reins are always to be taken up 
when marching at ease, going over jumps, 
or manceuvring over bad ground. 

Rising in Stirrup. 

Recruits are to be instructed in Rising in 
Stirrup, which habit, being conducive to 
the greater ease of both man and horse, is 
to be encouraged and practised whenever 
possible. 

[This is done by raising the body from 
the knees, with the help of foot-pressure 
on the stirrups. The leg from the knee 
downward, should be kept steady and the 
rider should rise not more than three or 
four inches, less if possible. It is certain 
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that men cannot be taught to ride without 
sitting close and bumping, nor can they 
ever rise well in stirrups until they have 
got their balance, and been shaken into a 
good seat, by riding for some months 
without stirrups. Nevertheless all should 
learn to rise. The following remarks were 
made to the Aldershot Military Society by 
the late General Keith Fraser, when 
Inspector General of Cavalry :—‘I believe 
Nolan who fell at Balaclava, who was 
one of the best cavalry soldiers that 
ever lived, and knew all about horses, said 
bobbing up and down would take more out 
of a man in ten miles than rising in the 
stirrup would do in fifty. I should like all 
the men to be taught to rise in their 
stirrups.” ‘The latter sentence was received 
with applause at the time, and has now 
been authoritatively endorsed. | 


MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING WITH 
STIRRUPS. 


[The seven motions by which the rider is 
here taught to place himself on the horse’s 
back, although when the orders are read 
or repeated they seem tedious and minute, 
are nevertheless the best known means of 
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mounting a saddled and bridled horse. It 
cannot be done more quickly. When once 
a man has accustomed himself to mount 
and dismount in the manner laid down, the 
detail is found to be perfectly natural and 
suitable. He is in no danger of neglecting 
anything essential or of putting himself in 
an awkward position. The time occupied 
in accurately learning these motions will be 
time well spent, if the rider preserve, 
through life, the excellent habit of mount- 
ing and dismounting in this manner. 
When a soldier, or any rider, carrying 
a whip mounts a horse, he should hold the 
whip in the left hand together with the 
reins and a lock of the mane. This obviates 
the embarrassment observed when a man 
passes his leg over the saddle, if he holds 
the whip in the right hand. ] 


How many motions are there in Mounting? 
Four in preparing to mount, and three 
in mounting. 
What are the Motions in preparing to 
Mount ? 
Ist Motion. 
The man turns to the right on the left 
heel, and places his right foot opposite the 
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stirrup and parallel to the horse, heels 
about six inches apart; thus fronting the 
horse, he takes the bridoon reins in the 
centre with the left hand; he then takes 
the end of the bit reins with the fore-finger 
and thumb of the right hand, placing the 
little finger of the left hand between them ; 
the left hand is then placed below the right 
on the neck of the horse, about twelve 
inches from the saddle. The bridoon rein 
when used singly is to be taken in the same 
manner as the bit rein. 


2nd Motion. . 

The right hand draws the reins through 
the left, and shortens them, so that the 
left has a light and equal feeling of both 
reins on the horse’s mouth; the right hand 
remains over the left. 


8rd Motion. 

The right hand throws the reins to the 
off side, takes a lock of the mane, brings it 
through the left, and twists it round the 
left thumb ; the left hand closes firmly on 
the mane and reins. The right hand now 
quits the mane and takes hold of the left 
stirrup, the fingers behind, and the thumb 
in front. 
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4th Motion. 

The left foot is raised and put into the 
stirrup as far as the ball of it: the right 
hand is placed on the back part of the 
saddle. The left knee is placed against 
the saddle on the surcingle; the left heel 
is to be drawn back. in order to avoid 
touching the horse’s side with the toe. 


What are the Motions in Mounting ? 
1st Motion. 

By a spring of the right foot from the 
instep the man raises himself in the stirrup, 
bringing both heels together, knees firm 
against the saddle, and the heels drawn 
back a little; the body erect and partially 
supported by the right hand. 


2nd Motion. 

The right hand moves from the back to 
the front of the saddle, and supports the 
the body, while the right leg passes clear 
over the horse’s quarters to the off side; 
the right knee closes on the saddle, and 
the body comes gently into it. 


3rd Motion. 

The left hand quits the mane, the right 
the saddle, and the bridle hand assumes 
its proper pédsition, and the right hand 
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drops behind the thigh, without constraint ; 
he is then able to take the stirrup with the 
right foot without the help of hand or eye. 


Placing the foot in the Stirrup. 

When the feet are in the stirrups the 
heels should be well sunk, and the feet 
retained in the stirrups by an easy play of 
the ankle and instep, the stirrup to be kept 
under the ball of the foot. 


Position with Stirrups. 

The position with stirrups is nearly the 
same as without stirrups, the knee being a 
little more bent. 

A plummet line falling from the point of 
the knee .should drop directly on the ball 
of the foot. The foot should be kept in its 
place by the play of the ankle and instep, 
the stirrup being under the ball of the foot. 
The lower edge of the bar is, as a general 
rule, to be from two and a half to three and 
a half fingers breadth above the upper edge 
of the heel of the boot, when the man 1s 
sitting in the proper position. The instruc- 
tor must remember, however, that though 
he should follow the general rules in fitting 
the stirrups, a great deal depends on 
whether the rider has a thin flat thigh, or 
the reverse. A man with a thick thigh 
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requires slightly shorter stirrups, otherwise, 
when the horse is in motion and_ the 
muscles are brought into play, he will not 
have a proper hold of the stirrups. The 
rider should be slowly trotted round the 
school or manége, and if a man is then seen 
to be well down in the saddle, with his leg 
in the proper position with his heel down, 
and yet not to have a proper hold of his 
stirrups, the stirrups require shortening. 
[A general rule for the length of the 
stirrup leather on a plain saddle, is that, 
including the stirrup-iron, it should be the 
same length as the arm, measured from 
under the arm to the tips of the fingers. 
The leg, from the hip bone to the knee, 
will then form an angle of about 45 degrees |. 


How many motions are there in Dismount- 
ing 4 
Three in preparing to dismount, and four 
in dismounting. 


What are the Motions in preparing to 
Dismount ? 
Ist Motion. 
The right hand takes hold of the bit 
reins above the left; the right foot quits 
the stirrup. 
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2nd Motion. 

The right hand holds the reins, the left 
slides forward on them, about twelve inches 
from the saddle, feeling the horse’s mouth 
very lightly. 
38rd Motion. 

The right hand drops the reins to the off 
side, takes a lock of the mane, brings it 
through the left, and twists it round the 
left thumb, the fingers of the left hand 
closing on it ; the right hand is then placed 
on the front of the saddle, the body to be 
kept erect. 


What are the motions in Dismounting ? 
1st Motion. 

Supporting the body with the right hand 
and left foot, the right leg is brought 
gently (without touching the horse’s hind- 
quarters) to the near side, heels close ;_ the 
right hand on the back of the saddle is to 
preserve the balance of the body, as in 
mounting. 


2nd Motion. 

The body is gently lowered until the 
right toe touches the ground. 
8rd Motion. 

Resting on the right foot, the left stirrup 
is quitted and the left foot is placed in a 
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line with the horse’s fore feet : the hands 
remain as in the former motion. 


4th Motion. 

Both hands quit their hold; the man 
turns to the left, and brings the body 
square to the front ; during the turn the 
right hand lays hold of the bridoon rein, 
near the ring, and raises the horse’s head 
as high as the man’s shoulder. 


[All horse-soldiers should learn to mount 
and dismount at the walk and canter. 
Disaster may occur if men cannot mount on 
the move, as in the case of the late Prince 
Imperial of France. | 


Stand easy. 

Whenever the men are dismounted, with 
or without arms, and have been allowed to 
Stand Easy from the position of Stand at 
Ease, they will be recalled to the latter 
position by the command “Stand to your 
Horses.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE SYSTEM 
OF MILITARY EQUITATION. 


What is meant by Aids in horsemanship ? 
The motions and proper application of 
the bridle hand and legs, to direct and 
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determine the turnings and paces of the 
horse. 


What Aids are required in turning to the 
right or left ? 

A stronger feeling of the inward rein ; 
‘the outward retaining a steady feeling, the 
horse kept up to the hand by a pressure of 
both legs, the outward leg the stronger. 
In crossing the school an interval of three 
and a half yards from knee to knee to be 
kept, and ride at the regulation pace. 


What is the first thing to be done in 
reining back ? 
Close both legs to the horse’s sides. 


When should reining back commence ? 

When the rider is sensible of every 
bearing of his hand on the horse’s mouth 
and the pressure of his legs on the horse's 
sides. 


How would you then proceed 4 

To rein back straight the little fingers 
must be turned towards the breast, and 
both legs must press equally the sides of 
the horse to compel him to collect himself, 
and prevent him from bearing on the bridle, 
and dragging his fore feet on the ground ; 
the rider should not have a dead pull on 
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his horse’s mouth, but ease the reins after 
every step, and then feel them again. 


What is the rider to guard against in rein- 
ing back ? 

Allowing the horse to hurry or run back 
out of hand, diverging from a straight line, . 
or halting in an uncollected position ; but 
should press him well up to the bridle, so 
that his legs are properly placed, or imme- 


diately underneath his body. 


Of what use is reining back ? 

To bring the greater weight from the 
forehand on the haunches, collecting and 
making him light in hand. 


How to lead a horse into the corners. 

Feel the outward rein and apply the 
inward leg, preserving the bend at the 
same time. 


What Aids are required in turning right 
or left about ? 

A stronger feeling of the inward rein, 
and a stronger pressure of the inward leg, 
supported by the outward leg and rein, 
the horse turning on his centre, fore and 
hind feet describing a circle; when about, 
the dressing is changed. 
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Howmany ways are there of turning about ? 
Three; on the forehand, centre, and 
haunches. 


What Aids are required to make a horse 
trot ? 

Each man will ease his reins and press 
both legs to his horse, according to the 
horse’s temper; when the horse is at the 
trot he should feel both reins; to raise the 
horse’s forehand and keep his haunches 
under him. The rate of the riding school 
trot is nine miles an hour. 


What Aids are required in circling ? 

A stronger feeling of the inward rein, 
retaining a steady feeling of the outward, 
the horse to be well supported with the 
outward leg; if circling to the rght, 
dressing to the right; if to the left, the 
dressing to the left, the ride turning with 
the leading file from the boards ; and with 
the rear file on the centre of the school, 
arriving again at the boards with the 
leading file. An interval of three yards 
and a half from knee to knee in advancing 
and retiring, and four feet from head to 
croup at the centre and side. In circling, 
every man will make his horse describe a 
circle, supporting him well with the inward 
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rein and the outward leo; if the circles 
are well made, the ride will cover on the 
centre. Follow the rear file two paces 
down the centre, and look to him for 
leaving. 


What aids are required to make a horse 
halt? 

A steady feeling of both reins, and 
closing both legs for a moment, to keep 
the horse well up to the hand ; the hands 
to be eased as soon as halted. 


What aids are required in bending a horse ? 

A light and playful feeling of the inward 
rein, supporting the horse at the same time 
with the outward leg and rein; the bend 
to be made from the pole of the neck. 
Bending and unbending should be eradual. 


What aids are required in working shoulder 
en 

The outward rein leads, the inward pre- 
serves the bend, the inward leg presses the 
horse to cross his legs, the outward leg 
keeps him up to the hand and prevents 
him from swerving. 


How should a horse be bent in shoulder in 2 
When a horse is properly bent in shoulder 
in, the whole body, from head to tail, should 
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be curved, the shoulders leading, the 
inward legs crossing over the outward, fore 
and hind feet moving on two lines parallel 
to the side of the manége, hind feet one 
yard from the side. 


How should a horse be turned when work- 
ing shoulder in ? 

On the forehand ; the inward rein staying 
his forehand, and a pressure of the inward 
lee circling his croup round; the outward 
leg and rein supporting ; when turned, the 
shoulders are led off by the outward rein. 


What aids are required in the passage ? 

The inward rein bends and leads the 
horse. The outward balances and assists 
‘ the power of the inward ; the outward leg 
makes him cross his legs and the inward 
keeps him up to the hand. 


How should a horse be turned in the 
passage ? A 
On the haunches ; the inward leg staying 

his hind quarters, and a double feeling of 

the inward rein to circle his forehand round, 
the outward leg preventing his haunches 
flying out. 

What aids are required in the half passage? 
The horse’s forehand should be brought 
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in by a double feeling of the inward rein, 
the outward leg closed so as to bring his 
hind quarters in an oblique direction, 
shoulders leading. Each file in succession 
when he arrives at the point where 
the leading file began the half passage, 
applies the same Aids and dresses with his 
horse’s head on the outward knee of the 
man in front of him. The horse must bend 
and look the way he is going; the inward 
rein bends and leads, the outward assists 
and balances the power of the inward ; the 
pressure of the outward leg obliges the 
horse to place one foot before the other ; 
the inward leg keeps him up to the hand. 


What is the difference between the full - 


and half passage ? 

In the full passage the horse crosses his 
legs, in the half passage he only half crosses 
his legs, placing one foot before the other. 


What is the difference between the passage 
and shoulder in ? 

In the passage the horse bends and looks 
the way he is going, the outward legs are 
crossing over the inward, and the inward 
rein leads; in shoulder in, the horse does 
not look the way he is going, the inward 
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legs are crossing over the outward, and the 
outward rein leads. 


How to halt a horse on the passage. 
Feeling both reins and closing the in- 


ward leg. 


How to halt a horse in shoulder in. 
Feeling both reins and closing the out- 
ward leg. 


Of what use is the shoulder in and passage? 

To make the horse supple in the neck 
and ribs, to give a free action to his 
shoulders, and to teach him to obey the 
pressure of the leg. 


What Aids are required in turning about 
on the forehand ? 

Stay the forehand with the inward rein, 
circle the croup round with the outward 
leg, the outward rein well supporting, and 
the inward leg keeping him up to the hand. 


What Aids are required in turning about 
on the haunches ? 

Stay the hind quarters with the inward 
leg, circle the forehand round with the 
inward rein, the outward leg and rein well 
supporting, to prevent the haunches flying 


out. 
F 
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What is the object of turning about on the 
forehand ? 
To teach the horse to obey the pressure 
of the leg. 


What is the object of turning about on the 
haunches ? 
T'o teach the horse to follow the rein. 


What is the object of turning about on the 
centre ? 
To teach the horse to obey the leg and 
rein. 
What Aids are required in coming from 
right shoulder in to right pass ? 
Closing the left leg, and leading the 
shoulders off with the right rein. 


What Aids are required in coming from 
right pass to left shoulder in ? 

Change the position of the horse’s head, 
stay the forehand with the left rein, and 
circle the croup round with the left leg; _ 
right leg and rein well supporting ; when 
turned the shoulders led off with the right 


rein. 


What Aids are required in coming from 
right shoulder in to right pass shoulder 
out ? 
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A double feeling of the left rein, and a 
stronger pressure of the left leg; the horse 
turning on his centre; the right leg and 
rein well supporting ; when turned, shoul- 
ders led off with the right rein. 


What Aids are required in coming from 
right pass shoulder out to right shoulder 
in 2 
A double feeling of the right rein, and a 

stronger pressure of the right leg ; the horse 

turning on his centre ; left rein and leo well 
supporting ; when turned, shoulders led off 
with the left rein. 


What Aids are required in cantering ? 

A light and firm feeling of both reins to 
raise the horse’s forehand ; a pressure of 
both legs to bring his haunches under him ; 
a double feeling of the inward rein, and a 
stronger pressure of the outward leg will 
oblige the horse to strike off true and united. 


What does cantering false mean ? 
In cantering to the right, the horse 
leading with both near legs is false ; if to 


the left, leading with both off legs. 


What does cantering disunited mean ? 
Cantering with the off fore and near 
hind, or near fore and off hind. 
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Cantering true and united. 

Cantering with the off fore followed by 
the off hind, if to the right ; the near fore 
followed by near hind, if to the left. 


How is the pressure of the legs to be 
applied ? 
The pressure of the legs must be am 
elastic feeling of the muscles—not a dull 
and heavy clinging or kicking of the limbs. 


|The pressure must not be applied with 
the back part of the calf of the leg. The 
knees must be kept close to the saddle, 
and the feet remain parallel to the horse,. 
while the leg is drawn back slightly, and 
pressed against the horse just behind the 
girths. | 
What does fineness of mouth mean ? 

Fineness of mouth means a mouth that 
is perfectly trained, and that responds to: 
the action of the bridle hand; therefore: 
the rider cannot be too cautious in the: 
manner in which he uses the bit reins, or’ 
too careful that the movements of his hand 
are the correct indications of his own will ;. 
always bearing in mind that fineness of 
mouth is not produced by lacerating the 
gums of the horse, as the delicate skin 
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which covers them is never so tender and 
sensitive after abrasion as before. 


Are all horses alike delicate in the feeling 
upon the bars of the mouth 4 
They are, except when, from the use of 
severe bits and a heavy hand, the sensibility 
of touch has been destroyed. | 


Is the yielding and lightness, of the horse 
caused by the delicacy of his mouth ? 
It is not. 


How is it then caused ? 

By the suppleness of the neck and 
shoulders combined with that of the ribs 
and haunches, and also the perfect balance 
of the horse. 


What is meant by a horse being balanced ? 

When a horse has become so far suppled, 
and obedient to:the Aids, as to have his 
powers fairly concentrated between the 
hand and leg of the rider. 


In applying the Aids, do the hand and leg 
work together ? 

Yes. The simultaneous application of 
hand and leg is the essential groundwork 
of good horsemanship. It is begun and 
continued throughout every pace of the 
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horse, and without it there never will be 
good riding on the part of the rider, nor 
collected action on the part of the horse. 


What has the rider to guard against in 
applying the Aids ? 

The rider must be ever cautious when he 
makes any increased bearing or pressure 
with one hand or leg, that he does not 
cease to have a proper feeling upon the 
horse with the other hand and leg also ; 
otherwise the bridle will have an imperfect 
bearing upon the horse’s mouth, and want 
of due pressure with the legs will tend to 
render the horse uncollected in his action.* 
What is meant by a horse being behind 

the hand ? 

A horse may be said to be behind the 
hand when, in reining back, he evades the 
feeling of the bit, and closing of the legs, 
by lowering his forehand, and not facing 
his bridle, or by breaking his paces when 
upon the move. 

How is this generally caused 2 

It may proceed from several causes, such 
as the rider not supporting the horse suffi- 
ciently with the leg, thereby throwing the 
weight too much upon the forehand, or by 


* Particular attention is directed to the above Aid. 
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a hard unyielding hand, or by weakness 
and want of power in applying the Aids; 
or, lastly, by want of strength or steadiness 
in the seat. 


Are all horses capable of being suppled and 
rendered obedient to the Aids ? 

They are ; but it is a work of far greater 
ditiiculty to supple old horses than young 
ones ; 1t requires also much care, patience, 
and skill to supple those of naturally bad 


formation. 


When horses are not obedient to the riders 
should resource be had to punishment ? 
If the proper method be used, it very 

rarely happens that there is any want 
of obedience on the part of the horse; 
punishment is therefore unnecessary, and 
as a rule should not be allowed, except by 
the most experienced men, and then only, 
as a last resource. 


In the case of resistance what are the means 
to be resorted to ? 

Resistance being frequently caused by 
the rider exacting more from the horse 
than his suppleness and formation enable 
him to perform, the most simple lessons 
should be resorted to, and patiently con- 
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tinued until the horse becomes more supple, 
and consequently obedient. 


Is it to be considered that men or horses, 
after being brought to a state of perfec- 
tion in training, will continue so without 
the practice being kept up 2 
The fact of men or horses having been 

once brought to a state of perfection in 
training must by no means be considered 
sufficient, as the men cannot get experience 
except by repeated lessons, and the horses 
will lose much of their suppleness if not 
kept up to it. Too much attention there- 
fore, cannot be given to the continued 
practice in Military: Equitation of the 
trained men and horses. 


Should the action or motion of the horse 
(at any pace) at all interfere with the fair- 
ness or steadiness of the rider’s hand 2 
Certainly not; the rider who cannot 

control the motions of his hand must be 

said to have “no hand”; it therefore 

requires an independent seat to have a 


* good hand.” 


Standing leap. 
Bring the horse up to the bar at an 
animated walk, halt him with a light hand 
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upon the haunches ; when rising, only feel 
the reins so as to prevent them becoming 
slack ; when the horse springs forward, 
yield them without reserve; when the 
horse’s hind feet come to the ground, again 
collect him moving ‘on at the same pace ; 
checking the horse after he has made the 
leap must be particularly avoided, as he 
takes it as a punishment, when he ought 
to be encouraged, and becomes shy of the 
leap next time. 


Open ditch. 

The horse should be brought up to an 
animated pace, and kept steady and straight 
to the jump ; the rider must depend upon 
the judgment of the horse for the distance 
he will take to make the spring, taking 
care to keep his body back, and legs close 
+o the horse’s side, bridle hand firm, 
and the spur ready to be applied if ne- 
cessary at the moment of the spring. 

[The body need not be leaned back in 
any great degree, at an open ditch or long 
leap, but the above instruction may be 
useful in counteracting the natural ten- 
dency of a young rider to lean forward. 
In point of fact, the preferable position 1s 
upright, leaning neither back nor forward. 
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Keep the horse’s head straight for the leap, 
with reins ineach hand. The knees hold- 
ing tight, and the legs on, behind the girths. 
Reserve the tight closing of the knees until 
you are within a few yards of the jump, 
give him his head when he rises, lean 
back when he is coming down, pick him 
up when he has landed, and then move on 
at the original pace. Take care not to pull 
him up too soon or he may land in the 
middle of the jump. Buck jumps, three 
feet high and ten feet apart, afford excel- 
ent practice, when once a strong seat has 
been secured ; tilting at the ring, picking 
up a stirrup-iron with a lance pole, and 
other exercises, may be practised when 
riders are well advanced. | 


Flying leap. 

The horse must not be hurried, or allowed 
to rush, but with a light and steady hand 
keep his head steady and straight to the 
bar; position the same as in the standing 
leap. 


Swimming a horse. 

Occasion may occur on service when a 
dragoon may be obliged to swim his horse, 
If he knows how to do go, it may be done 
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with safety. Ignorance of the proper mode 
may be fatal to both man and horse. ‘The 
rider should take up and cross his stirrups 
to prevent the horse entangling himself 
with them; he should quit the bit rein, 
and scarcely feel the bridoon, and any 
attempt to guide the horse must be by the 
slightest touch possible; he should lean 
his chest as much over the _ horse’s 
withers as he can, throwing his weight for- 
ward, and holding the mane to prevent the 
rush of water carrying him backwards. If 
the horse appears distressed, a man who 
cannot swim may with safety hold the 
mane and throw himself out flat on the 
water, thereby relieving the horse from his 
weight; when the horse comes into his 


depth he may again drop into the saddle. 


What Aids are required to incline ? 
A double feeling of the inward rein, sup- 
ported by a pressure of the outward leg. 


How should the dressing be taken ? 

The leading file keeps the direction, the 
remainder conform to him, and dress by 
seeing the cheek and back of the shoulder 
of the second file from him, keeping three 
yards and a half from knee to knee. 
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CROSS AIDS. 


Aids from right half pass to left shoulder in. 
Change the position of the horse’s head, 
stay the forehand with the left rein, circle 
the croup round with the left leg, then 
lead the shoulders off with the right rein. 


Aids from right half pass to left half pass. 

Change the position of the horse’s head, 
close the right leg, and lead the shoulders 
otf with the left rein. 


Aids from right half pass to right pass 
shoulder in. 

Stay the forehand with the right rein, 
circle the croup round with the left leg, 
when turned lead the shoulders off with 
the right rein. 


Aids from right half pass to left pass 
shoulder out. 

Change the position of the horse’s head, 
stay the forehand with the left rein, circle 
the croup round with the right leg, when 
turned lead the shoulders off with the left 
rein. 


Aids from right pass to right pass shoulder 
out. 
Stay the hind quarters with the right 
leg, circle the forehand round with the 
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right rein, the left leg closed to prevent the 
haunches flying out. 


Aids from right pass shoulder out to left 
pass shoulder in. 

A doublefeeling of the right rein, astronger 
pressure of the right leg supported by the 
left leg and rein, the horse turning on _ his 
centre ; when turned, change the position 
of the horse’s head, and lead the shoulders 
off with the left rein. 


Aids from right pass shoulder in to left 
pass shoulder out. 
The same as the preceding answer. 


Aids from right pass shoulder in to left. 
shoulder in. 
Change the position of the horse’s head, 
and lead the shoulders off with the right. 
rein. 


Aids from right pass to right pass shoulder 
in. 

Stay the forehand with the right rein, 
circle the croup round with the left leg ; 
when turned, lead the shoulders off with. 
the right rein. 


Aids from right pass to left pass shoulder: 
out. 
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Change the position of the horse’s head, 
stay the forehand with the left rein, circle 
the croup round with the right leg; when 
turned, lead the shoulders off with the left 
rein. 


Note.—To question these Aids as per- 
formed from the left rein, it will only be 
necessary to substitute in the questions 
and answers “Left” for “Right” and 
* Right” for “ Left.” 


RIDING WITH THE SWORD. 


When standing to his horse at ‘“ Atten- 
tion,” the dragoon with a sword stands 
square to the front with his toes in line 
with his horse’s fore feet, holding the 
bridoon rein with the right hand near the 
bit, the right hand raised as high as his 
-own shoulder, the sword upright by the 
side as on foot parade. 


“Stand at Ease.” 

The position of the man is the same 
as in the foot drill, except that the right 
hand slides down the bridoon rein to che 
full extent of the arm, the rein being 
retained in the hand. 
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“‘ By numbers.” ‘ Prepare to Mount,” [In 
four motions. | 


As before directed. 


“Mount.” [In three motions. | 


As before directed. 


“Prepare to Dismount.” [In three mo- 
tions. | 


As before Gerad. 


“ Dismount.” [In four motions. | 


As before directed. 


In mounting on the off side, the dragoon 
will pass the sword over behind him, as he 
13 bringing down his left leg into the saddle. 
In dismounting on the off side, the sword 
is first to be laid across the front of the 
saddle, the shoe of the scabbard to the 
right. 

“ Draw Swords.” 

(1) Pass the right hand smartly across 
the body, over the bridle arm, to the sword 
knot,* place it on the wrist, give it two 
turns inwards to secure it, and as the 
handle is grasped draw out the blade 

* When the sword is attached to the saddle, it may be 
necessary to draw out the blade so as to rest the hilt on the 


bridle arm before the sword knot is taken and the handle pro- 
perly grasped. 
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slowlyt until the hand is in line with the 
elbow, turning the edge to the rear, the 
right arm close to the body, shoulders 
square to the front. (2) With an extended 
arm draw the sword slowly from the 
scabbard, edge to the rear, in rear of left 
shoulder, and bring it smartly to the 
‘“ Recover,” that is, with the bar of the hilt 
in line with the bottom of the chin, blade 
perpendicular, edge to the left, elbow close 
to the body. (8) Lower the sword smartly 
to the “Carry,” that is, with the hilt 
resting on the thigh, blade perpendicular, 
edge slightly inclined to the left, the grasp 
of the lower fingers slightly relaxed, little 
finger in rear of the hilt, arm close to the 
body, that part of it between the wrist and 
the elbow lightly touching the hip. 


“Slope Swords.” 

Bring the lower part of the arm at right 
angles to the upper, hand in front of the 
elbow, relax the grasp of the second and 
third fingers, and allow the sword to fall 
lightly on the shoulder, midway between 
the neck and point of the shoulder, the 
little finger still in rear of the hilt. 


+ Swords must be drawn from and returned to the scabbards 
SLOWLY, in order to preserve the edge. 
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“Sit at Ease.” 

Keeping the sword at the slope, place 
the hands on the front part of the saddle, 
with the right hand over the left. 


‘* Attention.” 
Come smartly to the position of ‘“ Slope 
Swords.” 


“Carry Swords.” 

Resume the grasp of the second and 
third fingers and bring the blade perpen- 
dicular, hie hilt resting on the thigh, as in 
the third motion of drawing swords, 


“ Return Swords.” 

Carry the hilt smartly to the hollow of 
the left shoulder, blade perpendicular, edge 
to the left, elbow level with shoulder ; then, 
by a quick turn of the wrist, drop the point 
in rear of left shoulder slowly into the 
scabbard, and resume the position at the 
end of the first motion of ‘‘ Draw Swords,” 
shoulders being kept square to the front 
throughout this motion. (2) Return the 
sword slowly into the scabbard, release the 
hand from the sword knot by giving it two 
turns outwards, the right hand remaining 
across the body in lne with the elbow, 
fingers extended and close together, back 

G 
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of the hand up. (8) Drop the right hand 
smartly to the side. 


When ‘“ Draw Swords” is ordered at the 
walk, the men, after drawing, will remain 
at the “Carry” until ordered to “Slope” ; 
but if “Draw Swords” is ordered at 
the trot or gallop, the men will come to 
the “Slope” after drawing. 

When men are dismounted to lead their 
horses, or attack on foot with carbines, 
swords are to be attached to the saddles. 


Proving. 

In proving the telling off with a drawn 
sword, the sword is brought to the “Carry,” 
and again sloped on the command “ As you 
were.” 


[The ride should be frequently halted for 
the purpose of correcting the position of 
the riders and giving them the hints which 
they may individually require. No one 
under instruction should be allowed to carry 
a whip in the school without leave, and all 
should be taught to treat the horses in the 
kindest and most friendly manner. They 
should especially be made to understand the 
delicate structure of the horse’s mouth. <A 
Riding Master should be quiet and patient 
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but firm, and should not attempt to push 
his pupils too rapidly on. He should be 
able to gauge the ability of each man, never 
expecting more from him than the instrue- 
tion he has received should enable him to 
perform. If requisite, he should, again and 
again, explain lucidly and without loss of 
temper, such points as may not have been 
comprehended by members of the ride, and 
he should give the reasons for the various 
applications of the aids, so that all may 
work intelligently together. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that an absolutely 
correct standard of conduct and languaye 
should be scrupulously maintained in every 
riding school. Assistants should not be 
allowed to carry whips, and interfere with 
the pace of the ride. That should be kept 
exclusively in the hand of the Master. | 
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LADIES’ EQUITATION. 


__—__—— 


Let us glance for a moment at the lady, 
the horse, the saddle, and the habit, each 
and all of which must receive careful atten- 
tion, before the combined effect can be 
pronounced satisfactory. Although riding 
is pre-eminently the exercise which gives 
beauty and grace to the female face and 
form, yet it is well to prepare for a course 
of instruction by a few simple exercises on 
foot. The more arduous exertions in the 
saddle will be all the easier, and the lessons 
will be all the sooner learned, if the muscles 
be strong and the frame supple and erect. 
In these days when cycling and tennis are 
universally in favour, it should perhaps be 
taken for granted that all young ladies are 
quite fit to begin riding, with pleasure and 
profit to themselves ; but if any of them 
desire a series of exercises requiring no 
apparatus, the first five Extension and 
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Balance Motions (p. 31) may be recom- 
mended. These can be performed on foot 
Just as well as on horseback, substituting 
for the fourth practice the following :— 
Bend slowly backward and then forward, 
as far as possible, without bending the 
knees ; and substituting for the fifth prac- 
tice the following :—Lean to the right and 
left alternately, touching the leg as near 
the foot as possible. 


THE LADYS HORSE. 


The lady’s horse should be perfectly 
broken as well as naturally docile, with a 
good mouth and safe action. A proper 
average height for a lady’s horse is 15 
hands. Much depends on the taste of the 
rider, but, as a rule, anything above 15.2 is 
too conspicuous. It is, of course, desirable 
that he should be handsome and well bred, 
but it must likewise be remembered that 
a tall and well grown horsewoman always 
looks best when mounted on a horse of 
some substance, provided that he has good 
action, a fine coat, and tolerably good looks. 
A smaller lady should ride a _ smaller 
animal, but each should ride the horse that 
suits her best in its size, style and paces. 
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‘THE SIDE SADDLE. 


With regard to the side saddle, some 
caution should be exercised. It is not always 
practicable to keep a saddle for each horse, 
although it would be very desirable to do 
so, but the next best thing is to get a 
saddle that fits the lady. It can then be 
stuffed as required, for any horse that has 
to carry it. These saddles vary in length 
from 16 to 21 inches; and of course they 
vary in age and weight. The best plan is 
to try a number of old saddles until a really 
good and comfortable fit is found, when one 
of the same dimensions may be ordered 
from an expert in the making of ladies’ 
saddles. Second-hand saddles are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. The same side- 
saddle has been known to change hands 
several times in one year, having been in 
each case sold for much less than was paid 
for it. To order a new saddle that will fit 
the rider is probably the best economy. 
With very young riders it has, doubtless, a 
good effect to let them ride both on the 
near and off side, but when they are grown 
up it is better to let the habit of riding on 
one side become second nature and not 
disturb it. 
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THE RIDING HABIT. 
The skirt should be’ fitted when the 


wearer is on horseback. The whole habit 
should be quiet in colour, neat and severely 
simple in style, avoiding extremes in length 
or shortness, and should fit with perfect 
ease and comfort. A good habit maker 
will be able to give ladies information as to 
other items of a horsewoman’s outfit. 
Suffice it to say that hat, gloves and whip 
should be suitable to the wearer ; the hair 
should be done up tightly, no ear-rings 
should be worn, and the whip should be of 
-moderate length and almost inflexible. A 
safety skirt is not a necessity, but it may 
be recommended, as being safer than the 
ordinary one in case of a fall. 


LADIES TO UNDERSTAND SADDLING AND 
BRIDLING. 


Ladies should be carefully and repeatedly 
instructed in the various items which come 
under the head of Bridling in the fore- 
going pages, and also in those included 
under Saddling, so far as they apply toa 
lady's saddle (see p. 19), they will find the 
knowledge and experience thus obtained 
most useful in enabling them, when a horse 
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is brought round, to see at a glance whether 
he is turned out comfortably and correctly. 
Restiveness and accidents may thus be 
obviated, for when a horse becomes un- 
manageable it is generally from preventable 
causes. 


LADIES MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING. 


To mount her horse, a. lady walks up 
close to the saddle, takes the snaftle reins 
with the left hand and places them with 
the whip in the right hand, with which 
she then takes hold of the top crutch. The 
lady next turns to the left, facing in the 
same direction as the horse, places her left 
hand on the left shoulder of the mounting 
assistant, and her left foot in the palms of 
his hands. Then, on the word mount, she 
straightens the left knee, springing from 
the right foot, while the assistant, who 
must be close to the horse, raises himself 
erect, and the lady is placed on the saddle. 
She faces to the left, and with the right 
hand on the crutch and the other on the 
cantle, slightly raises herself, and the 
assistant pulls her skirt straight and smooth. 
The lady next carries the right leg over 
the top of the crutch, rests it on the 
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pommel, and places the ball of her left foot 
on the stirrup-iron, changing the reins to 
the left hand. 

To dismount, take the reins in the right 
hand, bring the right leg over the crutch, 
and take the left foot out of the stirrup ; 
gee that the skirt is all clear, take hold of 
both crutches, and lower the body lightly 
to the ground. Or, dismount with the left 
hand. on a man’s arm and the right on the 
top crutch. 

To mount without help, face the saddle, 
put the reins on the left arm, let out the 
stirrup leather, take hold of the lower 
crutch with the left hand, in which also 
hold the whip, then take the stirrup in the 
right hand and the reins*in the left, put 
the right foot in the stirrup, taking care 
that the toe does not touch the horse’s side, 
place the right hand on the top crutch, and 
spring into the saddle from the left foot, 
while pulling with both hands. Then settle 
the seat as usual, and correct the length 
of the stirrup. 


THE LADY'S POSITION IN THE SADDLE. 


The lady should sit quite square to the 
front, and she will be the better able to 
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do so if, when settling down in her seat, she 
throws her right shoulder well back and 
looks, for a moment, to her right rear. 
This will bring her into a straightforward 
position in the centre of the saddle, which 
she should endeavour to maintain, keeping 
body and head erect. 

The shoulders should be ree as well 
back, and be kept level. There should 
be the breadth of a finger between the 
calf of the right leg and the crutch, 
the right heel should be a little drawn back, 
and the toes of each foot should point to 
the front. The stirrup will be the right 
length if the rider can insert the palm of 
her left hand between her leg and the crutch 
when the knee is bent. If the stirrup 
leather is shorter, the knee is likely to be 
bruised, and if longer there will be an extra 
bearing on the off side, which means a bad 
seat, and a probable sore shoulder for the 
horse. The weight of the rider should be 
in the middle of the saddle, and by no 
means on the back part of it. This is a 
most necessary warning, because the backs 
of ladies’ horses are more frequently injured 
by the weight which their riders place 
far back in the saddle, than by any other 
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cause. It is an open question, whether 
side-saddles should not be so made that the 
rider cannot put her weight too far back, 
but it is, at least right, to point out that 
prevalent error, which each horsewoman 
should try to rectify for herself. 


THE LADY'S REINS. 
The little finger of the bridle hand 


should be placed between the reins when a 
single rein bridle is used, and after a light 
and even feeling of the mouth has been 
obtained, the end should be passed over 
the forefinger, and the thumb should be 
closed on the reins. When a double rein 
bridle is used, the third finger of the bridle 
hand is placed between the curb reins, and 
the last three fingers between the snatftle 
reins, the ends of both being turned over 
the fore finger, and the thumb closed on 
them, thus the little finger divides the 
near, and the second finger the off reins. 
This is preferable to holding the reins in 
the reverse position, viz.: with the third 
finger between the snatHe reins, and the 
curb reins outside; the greater leverage 
should, of course, be on the snaffle. 
When a lady rides with the reins in both 
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hands, if a single rein bridle is used, she 
passes the near rein between the third and 
little fingers of the left hand, and the off 
rein between the corresponding fingers of 
the right hand. The free part of the rein, 
if any, should be passed over the left fore- 
finger with the thumb pressed on it. | 
When both hands are employed with a 
double rein bridle, the little finger of the 
right hand is placed between the off reins, 
the snaffle rein being outside. As a rule 
there should be a stronger feeling on the 
snaffle than on the curb reins, but they 
should all convey the gentle and yielding 
pressure which comes from lightness of 
hand. The. thumb of the bridle hand 
should point across the body, the wrist be 
rounded outwards, and be held about four 
inches from the body, and not higher than 
the elbow. When reins are in both hands, 
the distance between the hands should be 
from four to six inches. The elbows should 
be close to the sides, and the arms per- 
pendicular from the shoulder to the elbow. 
It is however, not to be expected that 
any lady can manage her bridle hand with 
dexterity, or with comfort to herself and 
her horse, until she has learned by assi- 
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duous practice, to sit firmly and easily in 
her saddle ; she may then change her reins 
from one hand to the other, drop them on 
the horse’s withers, and take them up with 
the right hand or the left, disposing of 
them in the way already described. Facil- 
ity in handling the reins, and in placing 
them with precision and fineness of touch, 
between the proper fingers, 1s of the utmost 
importance to the horsewoman, and is an 
accomplishment that will go far to msure 
her safety on horseback. By perseverance 
it will become as easy as knitting, or any 
other movement of the hands, that is 
mechanically performed. 

When a lady has learned to mount, and 
been placed in the correct position on 
horseback, she should be directed to ride 
round the school or manége at a walk, and 
until her seat has been fairly confirmed she 
should have a snaffle bridle only, and hold 
a rein in each hand. The exercises for 
ladies should begin at ‘“‘ Walk, March,” 
(p. 39), and should be carried on in 
accordance with the quotations from * The 
Book of Aids,” so far as they are applicable 
to ladies. To obviate repetition, ladies and 
instructors are referred to that portion of 


the Guide. 
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In all the exercises in which the pressure 
of both legs is prescribed, it is to be under- 
stood, that the pressure of the lady’s whip 
answers to that of the right leg. When a 
lady moves from the halt to the walk she 
brings back the left heel and touches the 
horse with her whip on the off side, at the 
same time easing the reins. When the 
horse moves she feels the reins again. The 
same aids are applied for the trot : but for 
the canter the whip should be applied on 
the off shoulder when cantering to the 
right, and on the near shoulder when ean- 
tering to the left. It is easier for a lady 
on an ordinary side saddle when her horse 
canters to the right or, in other words, 
leads off with the right foot. The most 
difficult pace is the trot. In order to be 
able to trot well and have a thoroughly 
independent seat, a lady should ride under 
instruction for three months without rising. 
At the end of that time she will probably 
be beautifully balanced, feel absolutely safe, 
have a firm seat and perfect hands, and be 
able to go anywhere. It may be said that 
the ordeal is severe, but on the other hand 
the results are most gratifying. The rise 
at the trot can then be done with evident 
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ease and with only a slight motion. ‘The 
rider is square to her front and sits in the 
centre of her saddle. If those ladies who 
ride obliquely, facing their left front, 
swinging their legs and rising high in the 
air, could see themselves at the trot as 
others see them, they would be ready to 
suffer much inconvenience and make great 
sacrifices to unlearn so unsightly and 
injurious a habit It must not, however, 
be inferred that to become a fairly good 
rider a lady requires three months without 
rising in the stirrup. A shorter time may 
make a considerable improvement, but as 
with soldiers, so with horsewomen, it is 
the long period without rising that gives 
the strongest and best seat and conse- 
quently the best hands. 

With regard to the general’ principle, 
some writers insist that until beginners 
have been well established in the saddle 
they should not be allowed to touch 
the reins. This is theoretically correct 
but it is less necessary in the case of ladies. 
Young riders keep themselves in their 
place with the help of the bridle, but there 
are practical difficulties to be met with 
when an attempt is made to deprive them 
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of that support. Ifa ride consists of a good 
number of pupils, the most feasible plan is 
to let them have their snaffle reins, but to 
keep them at a walk till they have got a 
good position, and as far as possible, to 
prevent them from bearing heavily on the 
horses mouths. Ladies are superior to 
men in lightness of hand, and they learn 
more quickly how to ride and manage a 
horse. Perhaps their natural kindness has 
its influence on these constitutionally 
sensitive animals. In any case, kind treat- 
ment goes a long way with the horse, and 
a lump or two of sugar judiciously bestowed 
will make hima confiding friend. It is sad 
to think how brutally and ungratefully he 
is used in this Christian country, and most 
brutally in his old age. 
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ONE WORD ON CHILDREN. 


A word may be said here on the way in 
which children are often taught to ride, 
and it must be a word of warning. It is 
charitable to suppose that the parents of 
these infants do not know at what pace 
they are dragged at the heels of a groom 
who, as a rule, looks straight before him 
and seems to think of nobody but himself. 
Although the spectacle is of frequent ° 
occurrence in the Row, it has not ceased to 
be alarming. A child requires far more 
attention and supervision than an older 
person does; the strength of the child is 
much smaller than his spirit, and it is easy 
to cause permanent injury by overtaxing it. 
His riding lessons should, therefore, be 
given with less publicity and greater sedate- 
ness; they should also be carefully graduated 
so as to develop his powers and growth 
before fast riding in the Park is permitted. 
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THE TRAINING OF HORSES. 


If a superior and trustworthy head be 
‘not employed to superintend the operation 
of breaking, the owner would find it 
advantageous to look after the breaker, 
and for this purpose some knowledge and 
judgment are necessary. Love of the horse 
is essential to success in bringing out the 
best qualities of the animal. This does not, 
however, imply that punishment is to be 
unknown, but that it is to be infficted with- 
out temper, judiciously, unwillingly, and 
only for wilful misconduct. 

When a young horse is brought up for 
training, the treatment which he at first 
receives, should depend very much on his 
age and past history. The general practice 
is to feed him almost entirely on bran 
mashes for the first forty-eight hours, and 
perhaps give a ball soon after his arrival. 
His exercise during the first three days 
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should not be more than twenty minutes, 
morning and afternoon. 

A mouthing snaffle should be used to begin 
with, and for the first six days he should 
be longed on the right rein at a walk and 
trot, say, twenty minutes, and on the left 
rein ten minutes, being occasionally allowed 
to come up to the trainer for rest. The 
trainer should stretch out his horse’s fore- 
legs when he comes up, and then make 
much of him and give him a piece of sliced 
carrot or something else that the horse likes. 

The horse should be made to bend and 
look in the direction he takes, and the 
outer rein should be the higher in order to 
support him. 

In longeing, two lessons should Pigalle 
be given on the right to one on the left, as 
the near fore is the “mother leg,” and the 
horse is naturally more supple on the left 
side. 

In the second week the foregoing lessons 
should be repeated, and the canter be com- 
menced, but care should be taken not to 
overdo it. The trainer should see that the 
horse canters true on each rein. Heshould 
also rein back a few paces at a time, but 
without putting too much weight on the 
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haunches; and he should bend the horse 
to the right and left at the halt and 
teach him to cross his feet. These 
lessons should occupy from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes twice a day, in addi- 
tion to which he ought to be walked out 
every day with the crosstrees, among 
horses and carriages in the streets, and by 
the end of the second week he will probably 
begin to show an improvement in condition. 
Should he not yet do so, he must be kept 
at the same gentle exercise for a few days 
longer. 

The young horse must be in condition 
before any attempt is made to mount him. 
Many horses have been ruined by being 
mounted too soon, and by other kinds of 
bad management. Experience and a con- 
stant exercise of judgment are needful 
during the process of training. The dumb 
jockey is not intended, as some suppose, for 
a punishment, but to assist in preparing 
the young horse for a rider. The snaftle 
should be fitted with indiarubber, which 
preserves the delicacy of the mouth, and 
the two reins on each side should be leather, 
because with indiarubber reins the horse is 
apt to lean on the bit, and lower his fore- 
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hand. This is an unpleasant habit, which 
may pull a rider off. On wet days he 
should stand with the trees on him in a 
loose box or on pillar reins, but the reins 
must not be too tight or he may become 
hard mouthed and a borer. Last of all, 
before mounting, it is advisable to longe the 
horse with the saddle, and the dumb jockey 
on it. This will finish the second week, or 
the extra days which may have been found 
necessary. Longeing, properly carried out, 
is a most useful part of a horse’s education. 
In the case of a harness horse, trotting 
should predominate; in that of a riding 
horse, cantering. 

In the third week the horse may be 
mounted, but most carefully in all respects. 
The saddle must be softly stuffed and lned, 
and there must be no lumps nor any sub- 
stance that can possibly irritate the skin. 
The india-rubber snaffle should still be 
used, and the horse should be worked on 
the same circle for six days, at the walk, 
trot, and canter, varied by mounting and 
dismounting, bending, shoulder in and out, 
and passage. ‘These lessons should last for 
thirty minutes in the morning, and twenty 
in the afternoon. After each of them the 
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customary slice of carrot, or other reward — 
for a good equine scholar, should be given, 
and the horse should be ridden to his 
stable. 

At the beginning of the fourth week 
he may be fitted with bit complete, and be 
ridden anywhere, but the lessons on the 
circle should be repeated for ten minutes 
every day. The polo short cheek bit and 
snatile may be recomended, with india- 
rubber or leather at the back of the curb. 

If the horse be now ridden regularly, six 
days a week, until the end of the sixth 
week of Training, he should then have learn- 
ed to obey the rider’s leg, and go through all 
paces as required. 

It is at this stage to be taken for granted 
that the horse knows his duty, and is 
willing to do it without being constantly 
rewarded and made much of. The coaxing 
treatment must, by degrees, be less fre- 
quently employed, and obedience must be 
gently but firmly enforced. It is very 
seldom that horses trained in this way turn 
out badly ; if they do, the mischief may 
generally be traced to the ignorance or 
cruelty of some untrustworthy person. 
Experience teaches that there is not often 
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any lasting cure of wild or vicious horses, 
by systems which involve pain and terror, 
but it is likewise to be borne in mind, that 
when a horse under training, disobeys a 
reasonable order which he understands, he 
must by all means be reduced to obedience. 
This is not to be done, however, in a rough 
or rash manner, but with quiet determin- 
ation, which has the best effect both on a 
child and a young horse, between which 
there is a curious resemblance. Nothing 
raises the spirit of resistance either in one 
or the other, so much as undeserved harsh- 
ness. Both may be ruined by it, but they 
may also be spoiled for life, if the rod is 
spared when it ought to be applied. 

The following is Captain Nolan’s cate- 
chism, which should be learned by every 
trainer. It is a most valuable document, 
now becoming very rare. 


CAPTAIN NOLAN’S CATECHISM ON THE 
TRAINING OF HORSES. 


1.—In riding a young horse at what must 
you first aim ? 
I must get him to move forward. 


2.— What next ? 
To step out freely at a walk and a,trot. 
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3.—Then to render him obedient, how do 
you begin ? 
With the head and neck. 


4.—Why ? 
Because the head neck should precede 
or begin every movement of the horse. 


5.—How do you set about it ? 
By teaching the horse to obey the feel- 
_ ing of the reins. 


6.—Do you do this on foot or on horseback 2 

I begin with the bending lessons on foot, 
and thus, prepare the horse to obey the 
hand when mounted. 


7.—What follows ? 
Teaching the horse to obey the pressure 
of the leg. 


8.—How is this done ? 
By circling him on the forehand and 
haunches. 


9.—Is the horse then sufficiently broken 
in ? 

No. For as yet I have only reduced, 
separately to obedience the head and neck, 
the shoulders and the haunches, one after 
another. 
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10.—To derive any great advantage from 
these several separate acts of obedience 
on the part of the horse, what must 
you do? 
I must know how to combine them, and 
exact obedience from all collectively. 


11.—But how can you do this ? 

I can bring the horse’s head home, 
(because he has already been taught to 
rein in). 

I can keep his hind quarters ona straight 
line (for by circling on the forehand, the 
horse has learnt to step to the right or left, 
from the pressure of the leg). 

I can move his forehand, (from having 
circled on the haunches). 

I therefore now proceed to rein back, and 
bring his loins into play. 

12.— Will reining back alone, then, combine 

the play of forehand and haunches 4 

Not thoroughly without the use of the 
spur. 
138.—Then in what way does the spur 

assist ? 

By the use of the spur I oblige the horse 
to bring his head and neck, shoulders, loins 
and haunches, all into play at the same 
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“time, and by degress I exact obedience from 
them collectively. 


14.—Explain how this is done ? 

I keep the horse at a walk on the straight 
line, his head reined in, and approaching 
the spur close to the sides, touch him 
lightly at first. This gives the horse a 
forward impulse, which [I quietly control 
by keeping my hand steady, while the 
horse’s hind legs, which he brought under 
him to spring forward, are suddenly kept 
there by the opposition of my hand. I 
then make much of him and caress him, 
ease my hand, letting him continue to walk 
on quietly, till by repeating this lesson, at 
the slightest pressure of my legs, he brings 
his haunches under him, and arches his 
neck and is ready to spring forward, to rein 
back, or turn to either hand. 


15.—But suppose when you stick the spurs 
into him, he throws up his head, and 
dashes off with you ? 

This could not happen to me because I 
should never communicate an impulse with 
the leg, which I could not control with my 
hand. I begin by touching his sides so 
lightly, and taking it so coolly, neither 
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moving hand or leg, that the horse is never 
alarmed, thinks nothing of it at first, and 
thus I go on gradually increasing the dose, 
till he takes as much as is “ necessary ” 
and “‘ cannot help himself.” 


16.—When do you know that the horse has 
taken as much as is “necessary ” ? 
When I feel the horse so buoyant and 
light under me, that I can make him 
spring forward, rein back, or turn to any 
side and with perfect ease. 


17.—And how is it that he “ cannot help 
himself” ? 

Because I have made myself master, by 
degrees, of all his strong places, being care- 
ful to attack them one by one, and never 
attempt No. 2 till I was in full possession 


of No. 1. 


18.—Then, according to your showing, you 
first make yourself master of the fore- 
hand, then of the haunches, and then 
you combine the play of both by “ reining 
back,’ and using the spur. Do you 
now consider yourself master of your 
horse 2 


Yes, I do. 
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19.—When you bend your horse to the 
right and left, whether on foot or 
mounted, is it sufficient that he should 
champ the bit ? 
Not quite, he should open his mouth and . 
take no hold of it. 


20.—Do you continue these bending lessons 
long ? 
Until the horse yields and opens his 
mouth at the slightest feeling of the reins. 


21.—In “reining back” which comes first, 
“the pressure of the legs,” or “ the feel- 
ing of the reins ” ? 
First, the pressure of the legs, and then 
the feeling of the reins. 


22.—Why ? 

Because the support (the hind leg) must 
be displaced before the weight is thrown on 
it. If the reins are felt first the whole 
weight of the horse is thrown on his hind 
legs; and how can he lift them and step 
back? If he succeeds in lifting one leg it 
is with a great effort, and he will fall back 
on it rather than step back, and thus injure 
his hocks, if forced to repeat it often ; 
whereas, by a pressure of both legs, [ make 
him raise one hind leg, at that moment, by 
feeling both reins, I oblige him to put that 
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foot down, back instead of forward. I do 
not throw the horse off his balance, 
and he can continue stepping back, with as 
little effort as stepping to the front. 


23—Do the hand and leg work separately ? 
No, they should always assist each 
other. 


24—When circling on the forehand do you 
ever halt the horse ? 

Yes, when the leg is applied, the horse 
moves from it, but when the pressure 
ceases, the horse should no longer step from 
it, otherwise when he once begins passaging, 
he is not easily stopped, and to prevent a 
horse getting into this bad habit, as well 
as to teach him to collect himself whenever 
the leg is applied, after each step in circling 
on the forehand, I stop him by closing the 
inward leg ; and by a pressure of both legs, 
I collect and press him up to the hand, but 
I never allow him to hurry. 


25.—And now how do you pull up a horse 
when at full speed. 
By closing both legs, and feeling both 

reins. 

26.—Do you mean to say that you pull a 
horse when at speed by the use of your 
legs. 
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Yes, the horse is so accustomed, at the 
pressure of the rider’s legs, to bring his 
haunches under him, that he does so 
at speed also, and I seize that moment to 
keep him there by throwing myself back, 


feeling both reins at the same time. 


27.—If you did not use your legs, what 
would happen ? 

If I did not use my legs, but merely 
pulled at the bridle, the horse would put 
his head up or down, and though I should 
by strength of arm pull him up in time, it 
would be entirely on his forehand, his nose 
stuck out, his hind quarters up, his loins 
arched, and I should be thrown up and 
down in the saddle in a very helpless way, 
and thus quite unfit to act on an emergency, 
as the horse would be under no control. 

By the above means we can bring the 
horse in about two months to be generally 
obedient, light in hand, to carry well, to 
walk, trot, steadily and quickly, and always 
in hand, to rein back freely, and close 
steadily to either hand, to canter to 
both hands and change leg; to go about 
on the forehand and haunches, (Pirouette) 
and thus make him a _ good horse for 
cavalry. 
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Captain Nolan’s system is not for troop 
horses only, but will likewise make a hunter, 
a hack, or any other horse, strong in the 
muscles and handy. Much must be left to 
the judgment of the instructor or trainer of 
the horse, in dividing the work into lessons, 
day by day. He should vary some of the 
lessons, according to the temper and the con- 
dition of the horses. Some are sluggish, and 
may require the use of the spur sooner than 
others, but a good trainer can bring any 
horse under control, that has not been 
spoiled by previous mismanagement. 

If you cannot when mounted get your 
horse to do what you require, dismount, 
and try again, or get an assistant on foot 
to help. Ifa horse is hard to rein back or 
in, and rests the lower jaw against his 
chest, use the snaftle to raise his head, and 
the legs to drive him forward to the hand. 

Although much of Captain Nolan’s sys- 
tem, now substantially that pursued in the 
British Army, was borrowed from Mons. 
Baucher, the famous French trainer, yet a 
great part was omitted, including the more 
fanciful movements which were not con- 
sidered necessary for cavalry. The Pirouette 
was, however, recommended by Captain 
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Nolan as useful for a cavalry horse. It is 
certainly a smart way of turning about on 
the haunches, and can be learned by most 
horses with strong hocks, but whether it is 
worth while to take up time in teaching it 
is another matter. The Pzrrowette is not 
merely a turn about on the haunches, but 
a double turn about, bringing the horse 
back to his original front. There are few 
if any conceivable circumstances in which 
such a movement would prove practically 
useful to a mounted officer or soldier. 
When.a man on foot turns to the right 
about, it is because something is to be done 
by that change of front, but if he turns 
right about and again right about without 
a pause, it can only be for the amusement 
of himself or somebody else. The demi- 
pirouette, or the single turn about on the 
haunches, would doubtless well repay the 
trouble of teaching, and could not but be 
regarded as a most useful accomplishment. 


ADVANCED TRAINING. 


In proceding to the further training of 
the horse, it is, of course, assumed that 
the directions already given (pp. 19 & 20) on 
Saddling and Bridling have been duly 
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followed, and that the rider is seated pro- 
perly in the middle of the saddle. These 
matters are of greater importance now that 
the horse is called upon to extend his paces 
and make greater exertion. 

To make him walk well he should for 
some time be collected and kept back to a 
rate of one mile an hour; then if allowed 
to increase the pace he is glad to free his 
shoulders, and a good walk is obtained. 
When trotting, the same plan should be 
followed to make him “trot out.” Exer- 
cise of this kind gives permanent freedom 
of action, and improves the horse not only 
in walking and trotting but also in gallop- 
ing and leaping. An ill-made, narrow 
chested young horse that put one foot in 
front of the other in walking, and looked 
as if he would fall down at every step, has 
been known to improve so much in shape 
and action as to become, in two months, a 
very creditable hunter. Nor is this a 
solitary instance. The plan adopted was 
to drill the horse at shoulder in and out in 
addition to the ordinary paces, and fre- 
quently to pull his legs to the right and left 


as well as to the front. 
I 
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LEAPING. 
The horse should be taught to leap with 


a leading line, or, if necessary with one on 
each side, and without a rider, for the first 
two or three lessons, but the jumps should 
be small and the lessons short. To be slow 
and sure in this business is a saving of time 
in the end. Some corn sacks filled with 
straw, and laid flat on the ground, can now 
be ridden over, so as gradually to get his 
hind quarters into good condition. A little 
later, a bar covered with hay or straw 
bands may be negociated, the sacks lying in 
front of the bar. The height of the bar may 
shortly be raised to three feet, and the 
sacks be placed on end leaning against it. 
The next step is to use hurdles with the 
bar, and when the horse is ready to 
accomplish a wider jump, two bars with 
hurdles or sacks of straw may be placed 
about twelve inches apart, and be gradually 
moved farther from each other as the horse 
increases in Jumping power. For a horse 
finishing a course of training, and in first 
rate condition, the hurdles may be placed 
with sacks on the top, and the bars 
may be so fixed as to make a jump 
upwards of five feet high and eighteen feet 
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long, but this should of course be arrived 
at by slow degrees, and under the care of 
an experienced and judicious trainer. A 
good way to give further strength and 
practice to a horse is to ride him over three 
jumps, three feet high, and ten feet apart. 
These buck jumps are good practice both 
for horses and men. 


SHYING. 


The chief causes of shying are fear, vice, 
playfulness, and defective sight. When it 
comes from the last, the only safe course is 
to get rid of the horse; he may be very 
useful in double harness, with blinkers on 
him. As to the three remaining causes, it 
may be stated that a good horseman, 
especially if he and his horse know one 
another, can generally manage to ride past 
the bogey without much trouble. He uses 
his legs, perhaps an armed heel, and keeps 
up a playful feeling of the bit, all of which 
help to fix the horse’s attention more on 
himself than on the dreaded object. 
Should this be unavailing he must not 
punish but turn him about on his centre, 
to the right and left alternately, applying 
the inward leg and supporting him with 
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the outward rein. When he has made a 
few turns about he should press both legs 
and drive the horse forward ‘This will 
likely succeed on the first trial, but if not 
he should repeat the process until it does. 
If a horse has sufficient work and a good 
rider, he willseldom shy. A nervous rider 
on a shying horse 1s a very uncomfortable 
combination. A steam roller is sighted 
half a mile off, and the rider makes up his 
mind that there will be a shy; he thereupon 
takes hard hold of the horse’s head and 
grips tight with his legs, in ill-disguised 
trepidation. This is all taken in by the 
quadruped, who begins to look out for the 
cause of alarm, and spying the steam roller, 
feels in duty bound to fulfil his rider's 
expectations. Had he been ridden boldly 
he might have said to himself: my rider is 
not afraid, why should Ibe? It is quite 
possible to get a shying horse past the 
object by turning his head away from it, 
and going past at the shoulderin. As to 
going close up to it, a useful lesson may 
thereby be given to the young horse, but 
it cannot do much good when he has gained 
experience. He can see the object perfectly 
well a little way off, and if kept standing 
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there for a minute he will generally be glad 
to pass on quietly. 


REARING. 


When a horse rears he should be dealt 
with calmly but with great severity. 
Heroic remedies, such as breaking a water 
bottle over his head, or even striking him 
heavily between the ears with the butt of 
a whip, are worse than useless. In point 
of fact, they have been known, over and 
over again, to cause an immediate repeti- 
tion of the offence. Putting shot in his 
ears, as some do, is shameful and punish- 
able cruelty. Ifa roughrider can slip off 
in time to pull him back with safety, and a 
thorough castigation be there and then 
administered, the result may be beneficial. 
Certainly if a horse comes back he should 
be well punished, but it is not necessary 
to let him get so far. Let the rider carry 
a very small, slight cane, and strike him 
gently right and left on the ears when he 
tries to rear, and there will, as a rule, be 
no further trouble for the time being. The 
sound of a whip near his ears will after- 
wards make him lower his head. In 
ordinary riding, if a horse rears there 1s 
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some previous indication of it, which the 
rider should note. He should at once get 
hold of his snaffle rein on the right or left, 
as near the ring as possible, and straighten 
his arm, holding tbe rein tight, the rein on 
the opposite side being held normally. It 
this be properly done, it bends the horse’s 
head to the right, or to the left as the case 
may be, and he is unable to rise because 
his weight is pulled to one side. If, after 
all, he succeeds in rearing, and is about to 
fall back, the rider must pull the reins on 
the right or left, and jump off on the same 
side. That gives the best chance of falling 
clear. A lady on an ordinary side saddle 
should always pull the near reins in these 
circumstances, but it is not to be supposed 
that a lady will ride a rearer, so nothing 
more need be said on the subject. The vice 
of rearing is so disagreeable and dangerous 
that the horse addicted to it should be put 
in a pair horse van, or between the poles of 
a three horse abreast omnibus. 


SADDLES. 


The all-important part of the saddle is 
the tree. Ifthe tree fits the back of the 
horse, the weight of the rider is equally 
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and fairly distributed, but if not it falls 
unevenly and produces a sore back. Al- 
though, as already remarked, it is not often 
convenient to have a saddle made for every 
riding horse, yet when it can be done, the 
resulting advantage is very decided. The 
owner of a very valuable riding horse 
should, if possible, get a tree to fit his 
horse, especially if the animal is to be much 
ridden. In other cases, and when nothing 
but light work is to be done, it is possible 
to obviate injury by stuffing the saddle so 
as to make it a tolerable fit, but the stuffing 
of saddles and collars should be minutely 
examined, as, owing to accident or careless- 
ness, hard foreign matter has often found 
its way into stuffing, and has. been the 
means of disabling horses. It should hke- 
wise be clearly apprehended that the blade 
bones and the loins are not intended to 
bear weight, and that if the side-boards of 
the tree be long enough to extend to them, 
the horse will sooner or later be crippled. 
Neither is the spine capable of bearing 
weight. 

The following extract from Professor 
Smith’s ‘“ Military Manual of Saddles and 
Sore Backs,” should be studied by all who 
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are not already familar with the structure 
of the part on which the saddle rests :-— 

“Coming out at almost right angles to 
the spine we have the ribs. Now as it is 
indirectly on the ribs that we actually sit, 
it is essential that we should have some 
knowledge of the part. The ribs form a 
case called the chest. ‘This case is narrow ~ 
in front and wide behind. ‘The ribs in 
front, those situated under the fore leg, 
are short, straight, wide, and fixed both 
above and below; as, however, we pass 
backwards we find they become more 
arched, narrow, and flexible. This arching 
of the back ribs produces a very remarkable 
change in size which can only be appreciated 
by looking down on a horse as he is led 
past you with nothing on his back. In no 
position can it be better seen than from a 
driver’s seat of a London omnibus, as the 
horses which work in these wear no other 
harness than collar and traces, and the back 
is exposed to full view. I can assure you 
that a study from this position is of 
inestimable benefit in learning how a 
back works, but more particularly in obtain- 
ing a correct appreciation of a point I have 
to deal with presently, viz., the movements 


performed by the shoulder blade. 
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“Tf a section of a horse’s body be made 
immediately behind the play of his shoul- 
der, we find that the part is here egg-shaped, 
whilst if we cut him through behind the 
last rib the body is nearly circular in 
shape ; this difference m shape 1s due to 
the arrangement of the ribs as before 
described. If we look carefully at the ribs, 
and I will only direct your attention to the 
last 11, we find that those behind the play 
of the shoulder are wide, comparatively 
straight, and attached to the breast bone, 
which affords them great support; their 
upper surface which forms the back is 
narrow ; as, however, we pass backwards 
we find that the ribs present a gradually 
increasing width of upper surface ; the 
difference between the upper level surface 
of the ribs behind the shoulder and that in 
front of the loin being as much as three 
inches in favour of the latter. On the 
width of these level surfaces depends the 
width of the back, and on them rest 
indirectly the side-boards of the saddle.” 

When once these principles have been 
grasped, in addition to that already laid 
down, that the, rider should sit in the 
middle of the saddle, it will not be difficult 
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to detect anything faulty either in the 
construction or the fitting of that very 
important article. 

A new side-saddle should be used for a 
fortnight before the owner rides in it, in 
order to avoid the trouble that may arise 
from finding out something wrong when 
she 1s on horseback. Special care should be 
taken in the fitting of the saddle on the off 
side, where the horse often becomes tender 
and saddle sore from the extra strain of the 
rider’s weight on that side. Her balance- 
strap should not be attached to the stirrup, 
as the girth bulk of the horse decreases 
after riding for some time, and the stirrup 
becomes too long. 

The ladies of officers’ families, and others 
going abroad, are recommended to take 
their saddles with them. They are likely 
to be much better satisfied if they do so, 
and should they cease to require them, they 
will rarely fail to obtain a good price for 


English saddles. 


DRIVING. 


Before a horse can be considered properly 
broken to harness, he should have been put 
through the foregoing course of training, 
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including longeing, riding, and the aids 
Nothing fits a horse so well for his harness 
work, as being intelligently trained on the 
system above described. The next point 
to be considered is the fitting of the 
harness. What is often called vice and 
temper, is merely the result of intense 
irritation or pain caused by ill-fitting 
harness. <A tightly buckled crupper, may 
so rub and injure a horse’s dock, that he 
kicks a carriage to pieces. His shoulders 
may be so tender from excessive collar work 
at the beginning of his training, that he 
becomes a jibber. The object of these few 
words under the head of DRIVING, is to 
mitigate the hardships both of the horse 
and his master. The horse must be trained 
step by step, and each step should be 
firmly planted before the next is taken. 
After passing through the training detailed 
above, he should stand in the stable on 
pillar reins for a few days, with the harness 
on, and champ the bit. He may then be 
led out, one man being at his head and 
another holding on to a rope attached to 
the traces. The man pulling at the traces, 
gets the horse by degrees to pull against 
him, and so draw him along. The man at 
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the horse’s head then changes his position, 
drives him from behind, and turns him to 
the right and left. | After this he may be 
put in a brake with a steady old horse, 
getting light work, and being rewarded 
with sugar or carrot, and when his shoul- 
ders become hard as they will do under’ 
this management, he will take very kindly 
to his harness duties. 

The general principles on which the 
harness should be fitted can be gathered 
from the passages on SADDLING AND BRID- 
LING, (pp. 19 & 20) The pad should be behind 
the play of the shoulder, the crupper should 
admit the breadth of a hand between it and 
the hind quarters, a few inches in front of 
the tail, the collar should fit easily, allowi ng 
the hand to pass freely between the lower 
part of it and the horse’s chest, and there 
should as a rule be NO BEARING REIN. A 
well made horse, in good condition, and 
properly treated, carries his head in a 
natural position, and is both pained and 
disfigured by having such an addition to 
his outfit. The unnatural position pro- 
duced by the bearing rein, may hide defects, 
but it is at the expense of the animal’s 
sufferings. 
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With regard to the driving itself, it 
seems to deteriorate in this country, pro- 
bably from the fact that nowadays more 
people keep carriages than formerly, many 
of them uninterested in horses, and unable 
to give proper directions to their servants, 
while the latter, from want of supervision, 
frequently remain untutored, or become 
careless. 

There are several rules which should be 
invariably followed by coachmen. ‘They 
should sit with their feet well in front of 
them and so be ready to recover a horse if 
he stumbles rather than be pulled off the 
box by him. Nothing more surely indicates 
a bad driver than the position with feet 
drawn back instead of planted forward. 
The reins should not be either slack or 
tight but should preserve a sympathetic 
feeling of the mouth, by which the horse 
is kept in touch with the wish and intention 
of the driver. The whip should be used 
sparingly, and more as an aid than as a 
punishment. Never start suddenly. 

Never race; it is a far superior line of 
conduct to let people pass you on the road 
than to compete with them. Their business 
may be urgent, in which case they are 
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right, but if they wish to get ahead of you 
merely for the sake of doing so, still main- 
tain your own pace and make no sign but 
pull aside and let them pass. If a snob 
pushes to enter a doorway in front of you, 
it is generally better to stand off and let 
him have his way. What he does shows | 
what he is. The driver who thinks it 
meritorious to pass you on the road, makes 
a similar mistake. Owners should see that 
their servants act on this principle, what- 
ever kind of carriage they may be driving 
Never, except on rare and urgent occasions, 
speak to horses when driving in a town, 
and never on any occasion in a loud voice. 

If a horse persists in cantering, whether 
in single or double harness, make sure that 
the curb is not too tight or the leverage 
excessive from the too low buckling of the 
reins. These points may on examination 
be found all right, and yet something may 
press on him on one side or the other, 
making him lead off with a particular foot. 
When all known causes have been removed, 
and he still persists in cantering, pull his 
head quietly away from the leading leg, 
and touch him very gently on the opposite 
side with the whip. This will oblige him 
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to change feet and he will then probably 
trot. The ignorant and futile attempts made 
to stop cantering in harness tend to show 
the advisability of giving systematic in- 
struction to men who have the care of 
horses. 

Then under the head of over-driving and 
neglect, there is room for vast improve- 
ment. The pace, the distance driven, the 
times of rest and feeding, the refreshment 
of meal and water, and the attention to the 
animal’s general well-being, can only be 
properly regulated by the knowledge and 
kind feeling of the person who takes charge, 
and no one who is not possessed of these 
two requisites should ever be entrusted 
with horses. 

One word may be said on the turn-out 
and attitude of men on the box of a private 
carriage inthe street. They should always 
be well set up, neatly and correctly dressed, 
their hats never on one side, the arms of 
the footman folded; they should look 
straight to the front, and never speak to 
each other except on duty. In short, their 
demeanour should be that of soldiers at 
attention. If the horses, carriage, and 
harness, correspond with the above des- 
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cription, the owner and coachman _ will 
everywhere deserve and receive respect, but 
opposite causes produce opposite effects. 


STABLES AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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A stable should be dry, well ventilated, - 
free from draughts, fairly warm, and con- 
tain sufficient cubic space. It will not be 
dry unless it is well drained. There should 
be no sunk drains to go wrong and poison 
the air that the horses breathe. All the 
drains, should, if possible, be shallow, and 
on the surface, thus admitting of being 
thoroughly cleaned and flushed, and pre- 
venting the accumulation of unseen decom- 
posing matter. The effect of pure air on 
the health of a horse is as great as on that 
of a human being, and no horse can long 
be in good health if kept in a damp and 
close stable. The breathing space in 
nearly all the newest and best stables, is 
1500 cubic feet and upwards for each horse. 

The paving material, in order to be sani- 
tary, must be impervious to moisture. 
This likewise applies to the walls, which 
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should be faced with glazed tiles or some 
other sanitary material. Horses should 
stand on level ground, and therefore the 
stalls should be made level. In new stables 
this would probably be the case, but when 
one is in possesion of a stable with sloping 
stalls, the following plan may be adopted : 
Completely cover the floor of the stall with 
a level platform of thick planks raised very 
slightly off the ground ; the planks must be 
bored with a sufficient number of auger 
holes to let water run through. Very 
little bedding is needed in such stalls, and 
in fact, vast numbers of horses sleep com- 
fortably on wood, without any bedding 
whatever. But scrupulous and regular 
cieanliness is absolutely necessary ; the 
planks ought to be taken up and cleaned 
daily, and the pavement beneath them 
carefully washed and dried. In ordinary 
cases however, there should be an ample 
allowance of good clean straw for the 
horse’s bed. Eight pounds of fresh straw 
every day may be considered a fair average, 
that quantity being prescribed for military 
stables. 

For full information on these matters, 


‘Horses and Stables,” by Sir F. Fitz- 
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Wygram, may be consulted. It is an ex- 
haustive work, and is sold at a very low 


price, which brings it within the reach of 
all. 


SHOEING, AND THE STRUCTURE OF THE 


FOOT, are subjects too large for discussion 
here. 


The FeEp1ne of the horse cannot be duly 
regulated except by the amount of work 
which he does. The cavalry ration of oats 
is ten pounds a day, which is generally 
sufficient, but horses in hard work require 
more. The oats should be home grown, 
not too new, not artificially dried, and 
should weigh nearly forty pounds to the 
bushel. It is more economical to buy good 
and expensive oats than the cheaper sorts. 

Hay for horses doing ordinary fast work, 
must be “upland,” fragrant, and well saved. 
Other desiderata are that it should be free 
from dust, composed of a variety of good 
grasses, and be about a year old. A fair 
average amount of hay is twelve pounds a 
day for each horse. Green forage and 
other kinds of food, may be given occasion- 
ally as circumstances and the judgment of 
the owner suggest. 
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Water should be soft, clean, and, if very 
cold, should be chilled. It should be given 
before feeding and not after. 


GRoomMING should be thoroughly, ener- 
getically, and regularly done, for otherwise 
neither the horse’s general health nor the 
gloss on his coat will be satisfactory. 


DocKING is a cruel and brutal fashion, 
which all who appreciate the horse, and_ 
understand his constitution, would be glad 
to see unmistakeably abolished by law. 
The reader may be referred for details, and 
for an able presentment on Docking, to a 
book recently published under the sanction 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, entitled ‘The Wanton 
Mutilation of Animals,” by the celebrated 
Dr. Fleming, lately at the head of the Veter- 
inary Department of the Army. He says 
that it is “painful and unnecessary, 
damages the animal for life, and brings those 
who practise it within the scope of the law 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


Dr. Fleming quotes Voltaire, whose dis- 
gust with the unnatural appearance of our 
horses, impelled him to write the following 
lines ;— 
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“Vous fiers Anglois, 
Barbares que vous étes, 
Coupez la téte aux rois 
Kt la queue a vos bétes ; 
Mais les Francois, 
Polis et droits, 
Aimant les lois, 
Laissent la queue aux bétes 
Et la téte a leurs rois.” 
This may be roughly translated thus :— 
You English are not only haughty, 
But also barbarous and naughty, 
For head of king and tail of horse, 
You amputate without remorse. 
The French are, aw contraire, polite, 
Abide the law, and love the right, 
Keep horses’ tails as they have grown, 
And leave their Monarchs’ heads alone. 
Afterwards the French followed our 
example by committing both of the 
sins condemned by Voltaire, but if we 
desire to be in the van of civilization we 
should try to reclaim those whom we have 
led astray, and our first step must be to 
abandon our evil ways with shame and 
contrition. 
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